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Reo fits your haulage requirements 
by constantly introducing new ideas 
in bodies. 4 Reo fits your pocket- 
book with economies resulting 
from its quick acceleration and 
deceleration in traffic—with further 
economies resulting from its all- 


day, all-year, long-life stamina. 


SPEED 
WAGONS 





itting Your Business— 
Fitting Your Pocketbook 






Carefully engineered, with friction 
and vibration reduced — made of 
finer metals, and the chassis bal- 
anced and free of excess dead 
weight, Reo is needed in your 
business for the most profitable 
haulage. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


AND 
TRUCKS 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


OAKLAND’S LEADERS 
A NEW STEP IN MANAGEMENT 


Oakland’s Leaders is an Honor Organization 
unique in the motor car field. 


It is made up of Oakland dealers, sales man- 
agers, used car managers, service managers, 
accountants and salesmen who attain to definite 
standards of service and efficiency. 


No dealer can attain to membership in this 
Honor Organization unless he makes a satis- 
factory profit. Large but profitiess volume is a 
bar rather than a step to recognition. Oakland 
does not approve such business. 


The things that happen in the dealerships 
throughout America as well as in the building 
of the cars themselves determine whether or 
not an automobite manufacturer is successful. 


Each month a group of 12 Oakland's Leaders 


come to the factory from all over the country. 
It is quite possible that they gain in knowledge 


OAKLAND 8&8 
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and inspiration from their visit. But much more 
important is what the factory learns from them 
in the management of this business. 


To designers and manufacturing men as well 
as to the sales and general executives, they 
pass on their ideas of the motor car business. 
These ideas are the subject of full discussion. 
Every consideration is given to the thoughts 
which thus come fresh from the field. Important 
indeed is the effect which [these gatherings 
have on every factory policy. 


There is a further result which we believe even 
more vital. This is the mutual confidence and 
morale which is built. Oakland’s Leaders is 
forging one great factory and field organiza- 
tion which can carry through a program of 
sound permanence and chart the course to 
Oakland's future place in the industry. It is this 
group which is making live the Oakland princi- 
ple, “Making New Friends and Keeping the Old.” 
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Below is shown the new Chevrolet Standard Coupe 
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Prestige and economy for the firm 





Today’s business car— 
to be 100% efficient— 
should please the man 
who drives it as well as 
satisfy the firm that owns it. American 
business has just this kind of car in the 
new Chevrolet Six. 








Salesmen like it, for the same reason 
that thousands of men and women are 
choosing it as their personal car. 


There’s comfort in riding in Chevrolet’s 
spacious interiors, on Chevrolet's long, 
fully supported frame. There’s com- 
fort, also, in driving behind a multi- 
cylinder engine, free from the tiring 
effects of rumble and vibration. Then, 
too, Fisher body craftsmen have given 
this Six the smart lines and clean-cut 
style that make a man proud fo drive it 


—that give customers a fine, favorable 
impression of the firm that owns it. 
Yet with all these fine-car advantages, 


Chevrolet offers the lowest operation and 
maintenance cost of any car on the market. 


Chevrolet’s six-cylinder smoothness 
means less wear-and-tear on every 
vital part of the car, less depreciation, 


_ longer car life. Chevrolet’s quality 


design and construction increase the 
car’s ability to keep running, steadily, 
without need for frequent repair. And 
the cost records of large fleet operators 
show that Chevrolet’s gasoline and oil! 
economy is unexcelled. 


More and more firms in every business 
are using Chevrolet equipment. Espe- 
cially in these days, it pays to have 
efficient economical transportation. 


Chevrolet passenger car prices range from $475 to $650. Chevrolet truck chassis are priced from 
$355 to $590. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Product of General 
Motors. Low delivered prices and easy terms. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 





THE GREAT AMERICAN VALUE 
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Two 
LINE 


Editorials 


Business improvement is slow— 
but steady. 


Income tax returns were no better 
than expected. 


Public indignation against inef fi- 
cient and corrupt politicians is grow- 
ing. About time. 


“General Motors Insures All Em- 
ployees.” Fine. 


Naval agreements should aid world 
business. Disarmament on land 
would help more. 


President Hoover's vacation was 
well earned. 


Soviets now favor extra pay for 
extra effort. Bang, goes another 
communistic theory! 


Canada bans Soviet products. The 
Ll. S. should follow suit. 


“New York City Government Big- 
gest Racket in Country.’—News- 
paper Headline. 


And yet some favor municipal op- 
eration of the City’s gigantic subway 
system. 


The threats of the “progressives” 
are taken very seriously in business 
circles. 


European countries must behave if 
they want more of Uncle Sam’s cash. 


Two big railroad bond issues were 
sold in two hours. Not all of us are 
broke! 


Government treasury faces a $700,- 
000,000 deficit. Andy Mellon will 
find a way out! 


Progressive concerns are now pre- 
paring for the next sprint. 


Keep a stiff upper lip! 
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DAYLIGHT 
and 


VENTILATION 


lus Tiny OVL 


Easy to operate ... 


- good for the life of 
Or ff o/h the building. 


VICTORIA 
VENETIAN 
BLINDS 




















A slight pull on the cord at the 
left side of the window adjusts 
instantly the slats to any desired 
angle, admitting as much or as 
little light and air as you wish. 
These modern blinds diffuse and 
deflect the light upwards onto 
the ceiling and into the farthest 
corners of the room, thereby 
avoiding glare and flooding the 
room with soft, mellow radiance. 


The cord at the right is to raise 

or lower the blinds to any de- 

sired position. . 

Over a period of a few short years eS Un TT 
Victoria Venetians cost less than 

any other type of window equip- 

ment offering little, if any, of the 

advantages of these better blinds. 


Ask for folder “Better Daylight”. 
Decide now on good light for 
the benefits it brings. 


The BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


‘Blinds since 1894 An installation of Victoria Venetians 
Norwalk, Ohio in the Medical Arts Building, 
Representatives in Principal Cities Cleveland, Ohio 


These better blinds are being used in the better homes also 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Tue farm, according to many 
eminent scientists, is our new indus- 
trial frontier. The farmer’s by-prod- 
uct, over and above the food he 
raises, is hundreds of millions of tons 
of leaves, stems, cuttings, left-overs, 
that nobody wants for food, from 
which, however, products of indus- 
trial value are recoverable. This is 
the greatest unused source of raw 
materials on the globe to-day. Near- 
ly every crop has some wastes of in- 
dustrial value. 

Corn is raised for the kernel al- 
most exclusively. The fodder has 
some feed and fertilizer value, not 
much. Practically all but the ker- 
nel is waste. Stalks, cobs, leaves, 
husks, instead of serving a useful 
purpose, have to be disposed of at a 
considerable money or labor cost. 
The quantities are staggering. 

The coal-tar products industry, 
once a nine-days’ chemical wonder, 
was founded on a waste product run- 
ning to about 1,000,000 tons yearly. 
It is reckoned, however, that the av- 
erage annual yield of corncobs alone 
is 20,000,000 tons; of cornstalks, at 
least 100,000,000 tons. One close stu- 
dent of the subject affirms that if a 
major part of this were used effec- 
tively, at least $1,000,000,000 ought 
to be added to the annual farm in- 
come of this country. 

The obvious query is: Can effec- 
tive use of it be made? If so, how? 
Chemists and business men, togeth- 
er, hold the answer. In an early 
issue of Forses Neil M. Clark will 
tell us what has already been accom- 
plished and the possibilities of the 
near future. 


Tue difference between me- 
diocrity and success in world trade 
is in learning to understand under- 
lying world trade trends. Naturally, 
all world trends can be viewed from 
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NOTE: 

The present line of 1931 Buick Straight Eights will 
not be replaced by new models this summer. Thi_¢ 
great Eights have met with such spontaneous 
appreval that the Buick Motor Company will 
continue manufacturing them through the summer 
and coming fall. — BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


We hear much in America today of “merchandising” and “high-pressure 
selling”; but honest quality is still the all-important thought in the minds 
of the builders of Buick motor cars. 


Men and women still seek out the worthy man and the worthy product— 
still bestow their favor gladly and voluntarily when convinced it is deserved. 


They are giving unexampled friendship to Buick. For, in the field of 
automobiles priced between $1000 and $2000, more than fifty out of every 
one hundred buyers of eights purchase Buicks. Th's despite the fact that they 
have fourteen different eights from which to choose. 


Buick always has endeavored to build true to America’s highest desires. 
And America long ago made the Buick car a national institution, on the 
farms, along Main Street, in the big cities. 


When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 


BUICK MOTOR Cee PA RT FLINT, MICHIGAN 





INCREASE 
YOUR 


Cut fuel and labor costs... 
improve heating plant efficiency 


THE CHALLENGE Of 1931: Cut costs— 
increase net profits. Iron Fireman can 
help you. AnIron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner installed in your boiler 
room will cut fuel costs; provide 
steady heat or power; reduce labor 
costs; eliminate the smoke nuisance. 

Iron Fireman burns the smaller sizes 
of coal which cost less per ton—and 
it burns less coal. A national survey 
in business installations shows aver- 
age yearly fuel savings of 31.62 per 
cent—equal to an annual return of 
39.44 per cent on the investment in 
Iron Fireman. In homes, annual fuel 
savings averaged 45.61 per cent. 
You should have the same experi- 
ence when you replace hand-firing, 











or other types of automatic fuel, with 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burner. 


Buy now... pay by the month 


Buy Iron Fireman by the month. Let 
its savings and betterments show up 
in your 1931 operations. 

Write for literature, or for an Iron 
Fireman engineer to examine your 
heating plant and estimate possible 
savings. Use the coupon. Iron Fire- 
man Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Branches or subsidiaries in Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Milwaukee. Dealers everywhere. 

- e 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc. 
Society Brand Clothes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

‘Iron Fireman has saved us 
21 cent on the price of 
coal and 18 per cent on ton- 
nage—a total of 39 per cent 
in fuel costs.” 
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many angles. It is the wise business 
executive who is able to interpret 
them for the mutual advantage of 
his firm and his customers. 

For instance, just watching long- 
distance communications to-day will 
give you a flock of facts. Radio 
broadcasting, overseas telephone and 
aviation are bringing business to our 
very doors, which are thousands of 
miles away, geographically speaking. 

If you follow the news of the day 
or are in close touch with world bus- 
iness, you of course know that some 
of the radio programs broadcast 
from this country are being received 
regularly by short wave lengths in 
many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. This naturally gives an added 
every-day interest in the United 
States and American products. And 
it is only a step from this present 
desultory method of broadcasting for 
South and Central American recep- 
tion. to a regular schedule of daily 
programs specially prepared for 
transmission to Latin America. A 
little foresight in this direction can 
mean much to you in later profits. 

This is only one of many tips on 
how to build up your export busi- 
ness which will be found in an ar- 
ticle by Lucy A. Goldsmith. It will 
appear in an early issue. 


a ad - ‘ 
“Ww 
. * ITH various signs and 


portents accumulating toward the 
possibility that the lowest point of 
the long world depression in business 
and finance has been passed, popular 
psychology is taking on a more color- 
ful hue. Especially is this true from 
the standpoint of the long pull in- 
vestor in the security markets. Most 
individuals have learned enough about 
the cycle theory of security move- 
ments in the past two years to con- 
vince them that they bought stocks 
at the top of the cycle in 1929. 

As a guide for the recommendation 
of individual stocks for purchase by 
its readers Forses instituted, about 
two and a half years ago, a series 
of quarterly stock questionnaires. 
Through these questionnaires, a con- 
test is carried on to show what stocks 
are most favored for advance by the 
corporation executives of America. 

Each executive names his five 
favorite stocks and the returns are 
tabulated every three months, with 
comparisons of previous contests for 


the benefit of Forsres_ investor- 
readers. 
Forbes Ninth Quarterly Stock 


Questionnaire is now under way and 
returns are currently being received 
from all over the country. The final 
results of this questionnaire will be 
presented in tabulated and compari- 
son form in the April 15th issue. 
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To an Executive who has 


earned *6,000 a year 


LONG the route of a business 
A career, nearly all men get stalled 
temporarily at some point. 

After going ahead nicely for a few 
years, passing milestone after mile- 
stone of salary increases, they sud- 
denly find themselves “brought up 
with a short turn.” 

For most men, this occurs at about 
the $100-a-week or the $6,000- 


a new export situation, new methods 
of determining security prices, a wave 
toward big consolidations—in short, 
a new era of business. 


How can you get this 
new equipment? 
Many men in precisely this situation 
are finding the answer to their prob- 


Department of Commerce; Davin Sarnorr, 
President, Radio Corporation of America. And 
many others. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 


something of value fromcontact with 
minds like these? Here are a few ex- 
amples, selected from many hun- 
dreds, showing how this organized 
knowledge is translated into added 
earning power: 

CasE 1. Works Engineer, 





a-year mark. 


salary $6,000; now Vice- 





What is there about round 
figures like these that buf- 
faloes good men and stops 
them from going on and up? 

Two types of men can an- 
swer that question. 

One type might say: “Six 
thousand a year is my goal. 
It’s a good income—much 
better than average. I’m 
satisfied.” 

The second type will an- 
swer: “Two years at the same 





WARNING 


The next 5 years offer 
more opportunity for 
profit—and more dan- 
ger—than any similar 
period in a generation 


President and General 
Manager, salary $18,000. 

CasE 2. Local Manager at 
$5,200; now Regional 
Manager, salary $15,000. 

Case 3. Production Manager, 
salary $6,000; now Presi- 
dent, salary $21,600. 


We invite you to send 
for the facts 


The facts are contained in a 
booklet entitled “‘What an 











salary! Me! That will never 





Executive Should Know.’’ 





do. I’ve run myself out of 

gas, and now I’m due to get the 
tank filled. It simply takes more 
power to go on from here.” 

If you are one of the latter type, 
this page is addressed to you. What 
will give you the added power to go 
forward? 

More knowledge? Yes—but not 
mere volume of knowledge. You might 
easily spend years increasing your 
store of knowledge, yet not affect 
your income in the slightest. 

What you need is a definite kind 
of knowledge that will help you to 
meet conditions as they are today. 
Business today is entirely different 
from business ten, or even five, years 
ago. The old rules no longer work. 

To progress beyond the $6,000 
mark you must know the new rules. 
No matter what your job, you must 
have an understanding of the new 
influences that are at work every- 
where. There is a new sales strategy, 
there are new production methods, 


lems inthe Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course, new from start to finish—so 
new, in fact, that the latter part is 
barely off the press—is abreast of mod- 
ern business down to its final detail. 

In order to make the Course as 
sound as it is up-to-date, we have 
enlisted today’s foremost leaders in 
many fields of business as contrib- 
utors. Among them are: 


A.tFrrep P. Sioan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corp.; Freperick H. Ecker, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Hon. 
Witt H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America; Dr. 
Juuius Kuer, The Assistant Secretary, U.S. 


It should be read by every 
man who is near that hazardous 
stage where men either stopor go on 
up, according to their own decisions. 

This booklet is well worth half an 
hour of your time. Many men have 
said that in 30 minutes it gave them 
a clearer picture of their business 
future than they ever had before. 
It discusses. your next five years in 
business clearly and helpfully. It 
contains the condensed results of 20 
years’ experience in helping men to 
forge ahead financially. It is inter- 
esting from the first page to the last. 

This booklet costs nothing. Send 
for it. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 444 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


BUSINESS 
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INTERNATIONAL ELecTRic 
: CATING Key PuncH — 


Int fern ationa “ 


provide them | 


A complete breaking with tradition is 
perhaps the most important factor.in mod- Sop 
ern business success. It rang the knell for f= 
ineficient manual methods and brought ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
speed, accuracy and economy to factory  & 
and office procedures through the applica- 
tion of mechanical devices. 

International Business Machines were 
pioneers in the movement. More than sik eee 
forty years ago they began their profit- RECTRIC SORTING MACHINE 
building service of reducing costs, con- 
trolling expenses and eliminating losses. 
Today they are used by every size and 
kind of business throughout the civilized 
world. 





INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
TABULATING MACHINE 


International Busi Machi prise the following INTERNATIONAL. 
four distinct lines of profit-building devices: : Jos Time Recori 





4 
INTERNATIONAL © : ee as . ; 
ACCOUNTING Electric accounting machines,—that put record-keeping on a 


SCALE 4 scientific basis, simplify accounting and statistical routines, 
5 shorten schedules, and eliminate errors. 






Equipment for recording, signaling and indicating time,—that 
controls time in its relation to costs, co-ordinates the 
work of all departments, and guarantees value received 
for time bought. 

Industrial weighing and counting devices,—that eliminate 
waste, speed up the checking of material received and the 
distribution of material issued, and yield accurate 
accounting data. 

Mercantile scales and store equipment,—that give accurate 
measurements of material, assure prompt deliveries, give 
customer satisfaction, and reduce costs. 





Employ machine power to save man- 
power. Write or telephone to our near- 
est office and arrange for an interview 
with one of our representatives. He will 
prove to your satisfaction that profits in- 
crease where Internationals are used. 





PAYROLL MACHIN ON ELECTRIC COFFEE MILL 





Laternational Business Pilachines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines International Industrial Scales 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
GENERAL OFFICES CANADIAN DIVISION 
270 Broadway 300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto 
New York, N. Y. Ont., Canada 


Offices and service stations in all the principal cities of the world 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


BUSINESS F business goes up, wages prob- 
WILL GO UP ably will stay up. Should busi- 
OR WAGES WILL ness go down, so probably will 
COME DOWN wages. Perhaps half of our large 

corporations have cut salaries at 
least ten per cent. Few of them have cut wage rates. 
The preferred method has been not to dismiss workers 
by the thousand but to divide up the work among the 
entire force. Even so, the number totally unemployed is 
estimated at not less than 5,000,000. Is it better to keep 
5,000,000 breadwinners idle and maintain boom-time wage 
rates than it would be to reduce wages, say, ten per cent. 
and give employment to a larger number? All authori- 
ties and all statistics agree that retail prices have dropped 
approximately fifteen per cent. from the pre-panic peak. 
Therefore, would any serious hardship be inflicted were 
wages to be shaded? 

If sufficient consumptive demand can be brought about 
to absorb the unemployed without further price induce- 
ments, well and good. But if the incipient Spring re- 
covery proves short-lived, more heed unquestionably will 
be paid to those studious authorities who claim that the 
remedy lies in bringing wages into line with general con- 
ditions. Albert H. Wiggin, head of the world’s largest 
bank, recently declared: “It is not true that high wages 
make prosperity. Instead, prosperity makes high wages.” 
Can we continue to have high wages without prosperity ? 
This question may become, not an academic, but a sternly 
practical, pressing one. Admittedly, high wages are ideal. 
But the ideal isn’t always tenable. However, we can but 
hope for the best. 


The right kind of reading will help you to rule. 


Unproductive idleness usually is productive of tears. 


BUSINESS OLITICIANS are the over- 
IS CLEANER lords of business. But how 
THAN they have been falling in the pub- 
POLITICS lic’s esteem! How the country re- 


joiced when Congress packed up 
and went home! The Senate had come to be regarded 
as a plague. Public interest promptly switched from 
Washington to New York. What a pack of blundering 
knaves are there being uncovered! One investigation after 
another revealed the dire need for still more investigations. 
Scandal followed scandal, stench followed stench. The 
whole system of ‘‘justice,” from grafting policemen “fram- 
ing” innocent women to corrupt magistrates on the bench, 
was unmasked, disclosing a shocking picture. Other 
civic departments, dominated by politics and politicians, 
are proving honeycombed with dishonesty, and_ still 
blacker, more despicable revelations are brewing. Any 
business corporation similarly administered would speedi- 
ly descend to bankruptcy and disintegration. 

Yet there are some who urge that business be more 
and more subjected to political domination and control! 
Even the most prejudiced proponents of public ownership 
will hardly have the brazenness again to raise their heads 
in a hurry. 


You can be persistent without being a plague. 
Only they are rich who give. 


The man who is chronically pushed by his business 
rarely makes rapid progress. 


The soundest stock: A stock of sound commonsense. 
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Time for Long Pants 














MODERN ODERN business _ conditions 
CONDITIONS call for modern laws. Our 
CALL FOR anti-trust legislation was passed to 


fit circumstances which have dras- 
tically changed. Were Congress 
composed of statesmen, not politicians, they would have 
brought these laws into harmony with present-day actu- 
alities. Many of them are too parochial to analyze the 
economic metamorphosis which has been under way 
throughout the world. Their attitude and action suggest 
that they are unaware of the eager readiness of modern 
European and other foreign governments to co-operate 
to the hilt with their industrial, financial and shipping 
leaders. Too many of our Senators are blind, also, to the 


MODERN LAWS 


transformation in the public’s sentiment towards business. 
They imagine, for example, that votes are to be won by 
railing against all utility corporations and ranting about a 
“Power Trust.” The truth is, of course, that the Ameri- 
can people have learned in the last twenty years that it is 
folly to look to politicians—or to the government—for 
prosperity, but that they must look to brainy, enterpris- 
ing, Courageous entrepreneurs. All that business asks is 
not to be unjustly shackled by antiquated laws. 


Each creates his own world. 


Success is simply wise choosing. 
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“Stop Nourishing Soviets!” 
Editorial Applauded and Condemned 


ORBES editorial of March 1 condemning Ameri- 
| business men and corporations for supporting, 

with money and machinery and brains, Tyrant 
Stalin, has excited nationwide discussion. That editorial 
pointed out that Soviet Russia avowedly aspires to over- 
throw the government and institutions of the United 
States and of every other non-Soviet country and “in 
brief, to Russianize and tyrannize the whole world, de- 
priving every family of its possessions, annihilating free- 
dom, blasting family life and driving religion from the 
face of the earth.” 

After referring to “American industrialists, American 
corporations, American bankers, who, for the sake of 
money, are playing into the hands of Tyrant Stalin,” the 
editorial asked these questions : 

“Should such enemies of our institutions not be so 
branded by our government? Should they not be held 
up to scorn by every patriotic American? Should not 
stock owners of corporations whose executives are traf- 
ficking with Tyrant Stalin demand the punishment of 
such executives by ignominious dismissal? Should not 
workers from one end of this land rise up in protest 
against the strengthening of Soviet Russia’s ability to 
swamp America with the products of Russian slave labor 
living in starvation and misery ?” 

President R. H. Ballard, of Southern California Edi- 
son, Los Angeles, writes: 

“IT agree most heartily with your editorial, ‘Stop 
Nourishing Soviets, Our Worst Enemies.’ It has been 
amazing to note the increasing amount of favorable pub- 
licity given to the Russian situation. Writer after writer 
intimates that a so-called five-year industrial plan in 
Russia may succeed. 

“To my mind, nothing in Russia can succeed under 
the present form of government, and particularly under 
the restrictions of Red bosses expelling all forms of 
religion from that country. If, in these circumstances, any 
plans should succeed, it would simply mean that the rest 
of the world has been entirely mistaken for at least the 
past nineteen hundred and thirty years. I congratulate 
you upon the forcefulness of your expression.” 

The head of another nationally-known corporation, who 
was on a business trip, wired: 

“Congratulations on your article, ‘Stop Nourishing 
Soviets.’ ” 


RESIDENT John A. Campbell of the Trenton Pot- 
I teries Company, New Jersey writes: 

“Accept my hearty thanks for your editorial, ‘Stop 
Nourishing Soviets.’ I approve every word of it, and 
am surprised that some of our business people who are 
working along with Russia do not see where they are 
finally going to end. The few dirty dollars that are re- 
ceived at the hands of this crowd will come home to 


plague this country. I am glad to know that you have 
such a clear view of the whole situation and I certainly 
congratulate you upon the way in which you handled 
this subject. I hope to hear more of it from you. It is 
needed at this time.” 

Ralph M. Easley, chaizman of the executive council 
of The National Civic Federation, headquarters in New 
York, writes, in part: 

“T note in the February 20th bulletin of the Better 
America Federation of California, an article containing 
the following paragraph: 

“*As to Amtorg, B. C. Forbes, famous financial ex- 
pert, recently denounced it emphatically as an organiza- 
tion in this country to help Russia make use of Ameri- 
cans for Russia’s own purposes, including that of de- 
stroying the United States. He severely condemns the 
American business man who deals with the Russians in 
our midst for the purpose of destroying us.’ 

“This indicates that you and the Civic Federation are 
on the same side of the street.” 


AMES E. SANFORD, Highland Park, IIl., writes 

in part: 

“Heartiest congratulations on your courageous editorial, 
‘Stop Nourishing Soviets.’ I have wondered when some- 
body would have the temerity to face the task of telling 
American business that they, through their downright 
greed, are organizing and arming a monster whose sole 
creed is the destruction of everything that has made this 
nation and every other democracy a decent place for 
human beings to live in. You have started something. 
Keep it up. Before long public opinion will give you 
the support you richly deserve.” 

All comments were not commendatory. Here are ex- 
tracts from a typical pro-Soviet communication, from 
J. Franklin Johnson, Baltimore, who ordered his sub- 
scription cancelled : 

“Granting that Stalin is a tyrant, which of the two 
do you prefer, for Hoover himself is a tyrant of the 
loudest pink—which tyrant, I ask you, Stalin or Hoover? 
.. . Eight thousand applications, including college students 
from Harvard and Yale, for employment under Tyrant 
Stalin, have been received by Amtorg of New York. 
Isn’t it better to live under Tyrant Stalin where you can 
eat, rather than live under Tyrant Hoover where you 
will starve? 

“Tyrant Stalin is changing men by making them think. 
That is all that he can be truthfully accused of. You 
would tell the truth, but you may incur the wrath of 
your capitalist masters, who can use you as their tool, 
their lackey, their slave, who must needs bend the body 
in profound obeisance when one of them but carelessly 
nods on you. Soviet Russia is the one country embarking 
upon a mighty voyage around the earth teaching men 
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that the earth and its fulness really belongs to them. 

‘What right have you to talk about Russian slavery? 
Look at your own country. In the South, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, etc., colored men and wom- 
en and children are working as slaves under the feudal 
system, so profitable to the Southern plantation owners. 
. . . American democracy preaches jim-crow ostracism, 
derision and segregation. Your American democracy calls 
for rope and tree parties.” 

Both the American government and organized Ameri- 
can labor have point-blank refused to traffic with Tyrant 
Stalin or to uphold him in any way. Why should any 
American business man, for the mere sake of lucre, sup- 
port the world’s arch-enemy of freedom, individual liberty, 
property, the sanctity of the home, religion, everything 
civilized human beings hold dear? 

Profits can be earned at too great a price. This should 
be brought home forcefully to American executives guilty 
of coveting and seeking Russian blood money. 


Beauty braces. 


CHRYSLER LTHOUGH Walter P. Chrys- 
GLAD HIS ler has for years been one of 
SON ISN’T the most conspicuous leaders in the 


AUTO MAN automobile industry, he is glad 
Walter P., Jr., his 22-year-old son, 
doesn’t want to follow in the parental footsteps. Four 
years ago the son developed a fascination for superb 
books, and gradually he found himself drawn towards 
publishing beautiful volumes, supreme specimens of the 
printer’s art. His father had regarded this as a passing 
boyish enthusiasm. But last year the youth, although not 
finished with college, organized “Cheshire House, Inc., 
Publishers of Fine Books,” and its first book, one of a 
series of twelve to he published monthly. has just ap- 
peared. Nine hundred of the total edition of twelve 
hundred were subscribed for in advance—at $10 per copy. 
The enthusiastic young publisher tells me that at least 
a modest profit is assured. 

What interested me most, in chatting with the motor 
magnate and his son, was this declaration by Mr. Chrysler: 
“T wouldn’t wish on him, if I could, the responsibilities 
I have had to shoulder. The man who gets into business 
on a very big scale becomes a slave.” 

Which raises the question, Do busy business giants get 
the most out of life? 

My observation impels the reply, “Some do; the ma- 
jority do not.” Few towering giants in the world of 
affairs are able to carve out for themselves adequate 
leisure. The constant complaint is that they are perpetu- 
ally under terrific pressure, that they cannot find enough 
hours in the day to discharge effectively all the responsi- 
bilities devolving upon them. They picture themselves as 
the victims of circumstances, the victims of circumstances 
from which they cannot shake themselves free. They 
don’t feel they are to be envied. They feel, rather, that 
those whose burdens are infinitely lighter get more happi- 
ness out of life. 
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Yet, I gathered from Mr. Chrysler that he is delighted 
his son-in-law, B. C. Foy, “is coming along fine in this 
business.” Mr. Foy has thrown himself as energetically 
into the business as even his father-in-law did when a 
young man. Those who know him intimately call him a 
sure-fire “comer.” 


To get, give of yourself. 


AMERICANS HE head of a very large finan- 
ARE cial institution’s income tax 
GOOD department, who yearly co-operates 
LOSERS in the preparation of many hun- 

dreds of returns, tells me that, al- 
most without exception, men who suffered severely last 
year have proved good losers. Instead of whining over 
this, that and the next costly experience, they are more 
inclined to joke. Also, he states, almost every loser has 
sublime confidence that he will recoup his fortunes within 
the next year or two. He has found that stock-selling to 
establish losses is extraordinarily extensive. He, for one, 
was prepared for most disappointing income tax figures 
from the Treasury. From his conversations with income 
tax payers, he is convinced that the ‘disasters of 1929-30 
have not “cured” people of the speculative habit. Many 
expressed to him their determination to return to the 
stock market, not to invest, but to speculate. ‘ Americans 
are good sports,” he concluded. 


A little extra effort pays extraordinarily weil. 


NOW 66 OU'RE always telling the 
FOR rest of us we should take 
SOME time off for recreation, but it seems 
GOLF to me that you’re always on the 
hop yourself,” a dynamic executive 
That started a little discussion on, 
What are the most worthwhile things in life—what con- 
stitutes a well-rounded, really successful life? This 
executive admitted that he led an extremely strenuous ex- 
istence, that he gave his business practically all his thought 
and time, that he rarely took a breathing-space, that he 
had scant opportunity for devoting time to his wife and 
family—that. in short, his business constituted his life. 
He confessed that sometimes the pressure made him feel 
that the game wasn’t worth the candle, that once in a 
while he had thoughts of letting-up and that he did in- 
tend, by and by, to loosen his chains and lead a less su- 
perficial, more satisfying life. More likely than not, he 
will drop in his tracks before “by and by” arrives. I told 
him I was getting ready to leave for a week’s golf down 
South, and invited him to go along. “I would love to, 
but —.” He was ready with a hundred reasons why 
he couldn’t possibly go. I could find a few myself for 
not going—but I’m going! We will be a long time dead. 
And I'll enjoy work and life all the more when I return. 


chided the writer. 





Be a finisher. 
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By JAMES G. DONLEY 


HERE was a time-honored rule 

in the store that made the 

junior clerk heir to a certain 
very disagreeable and exacting job. 
In this case the newcomer proved 
himself not only heir, but benefi- 
ciary, for being no stranger to work 
he applied himself so industriously 
that he managed to bequeath the 
scullion’s task within a month. 

Ed Krom, heading for a business 
career after three years’ operation of 
his father’s 300-acre farm just be- 
yond the environs of the little town 
of Candor in Southern New York 
State, was fourth, and thereby junior, 
clerk in McCarty & Payne’s general 
store. The year was 1892, and Krom 
was 21. 

In the emporium of the genial John 
McCarty the people of the country- 
side could obtain well-nigh anything 
they might need—dry goods, gro- 
ceries (dry and green), clothing, hats 
and caps, shoes, hardware, crockery 
and so on—so that it had become the 
leading mercantile establishment for 
miles around. There was nothing 
lily-handed about clerking in a store 
in those days. From seven in the 
morning till ten at night, the clerks 
were kept busy weighing, counting 
and otherwise checking and record- 
ing eggs, wool, butter and suchlike 
farm products taken in exchange for 
merchandise, which also had to be 
counted, weighed or measured and 
put into sacks or wrapped. 

In the days before nationally-ad- 
vertised, ready-packaged goods a 


‘Clerk had to have a practiced hand 
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A Business Built 


on Faith in Fellow Men 


Edwin H. Krom, president of the G. 
R. Kinney Company, Inc., is a Sal- 
vager of Waste Manpower—T hrough 
Kindness, Patience and Understanding 
He Has Moulded a Strong and Loyal 
Organization—400 Stores in Chain 


for the scoop and the knife and the 
shears. The physical exertion of 
“waiting on store’ was not the least 
of the wear and tear. 

And, in addition to doing his share 
of the clerking, young Krom was 
monitor of the oil lamps. There were 
forty of these lamps, forty thieves 
of time and patience, which flicker- 
ingly illuminated the establishment 
after sundown—and often before 
sunup. Every morning it was nec- 
essary to clean and refill them and 
carefully trim the wicks. Thus did 
the junior serve those above him. 

Krom graduated from the lamp- 
tending job because, after he had 
been only a month in the store, one 
of the clerks ahead of him quit, say- 
ing, “If I’ve got to work here like 
that fellow Krom works, I’m 
through.” And before another 
month had passed another clerk was 
through; so that Krom moved up 
two notches. 

In this left-handed promotion per- 
haps is to be found the first indica- 
tion—as we look back—that this boy 
would go far. From this incident he 
learned the valuable lesson that hard 
work eliminates a great deal of po- 
tential competition. 

But, of course, no one then 
dreamed that E. H. Krom would 
some day be head of the G. R. Kin- 
ney Co., Inc., owners of five shoe 
factories and operators of a chain of 
more than 400 stores in thirty-six 
States, selling “shoes for the entire 
family.” 

Young Krom was a good clerk 


in that he labored unstintingly at 
the things that had to be done; 
but he was also something more, 
for he looked around for things 
that had not been done as well as 
they might be. For instance, he 
found that the stock of shoes was in 
great disorder. It had long been the 
custom to tie all the lefts and all the 
rights together according to sizes 
and kinds. Entanglements resulted 
and often it was necessary to empty 
the entire drawers in order to match 
up a pair of shoes for a customer. 
Krom thought he saw a better way. 
In his spare time he sorted them out 
and tied together the rights and lefts 
of each separate pair. And that 
made shoe history, in a way, for it 
was a practice that came to be fol- 
lowed widely, but improved upon by 
placing pairs in separate boxes. 


N one way though, Krom wasn’t 

getting ahead as he would have 
liked. He was never afraid of work, 
and even to this day he works as hard 
as any man in his employ, if not 
harder, and will not hesitate to do 
anything that needs to be done. The 
thing that bothered him in his early 
days as a merchant was that he was 
a bit backward about approaching 
customers. He was a modest, diffi- 
dent sort, and although his heart and 
soul were in his work, he keenly felt 
that he was lacking in self-assertive- 
ness. This difficulty was something 
of a crisis in his career, and if it 
hadn’t been for the sympathetic en- 
couragement of John McCarty, who 
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had every confidence in his young 
‘ clerk’s ability, it might have proved 
a serious barrier to further progress. 

One evening Ed Krom rather hesi- 
tantly approached an old customer 
who entered the shoe department. 
When he saw the green clerk ap- 
proaching, the customer broke into 
loud protestations. 

“No, Sir, I’m not going to let any 
young chap wait on me!” he 
thundered. ‘Where’s McCarty?” 

Without leaving his high-perched 
stool in the rear of the store or put- 
ting aside the newspaper he was read- 
ing, the proprietor delivered his ul- 
timatum in a tone of voice that went 
the customer one better and in words 
that sprouted a full-fledged backbone 
where there had previously been 
something wobbly in the clerk. 

““What’s the matter there?’ he de- 
manded. “That’s the best boy in this 
town, and if you won't let him wait 
on you, you can darn well go with- 
out !” 

From that time forth, Krom justi- 
tied McCarty’s confidence in him. He 
had a natural leaning toward the shoe 
department, studied the merchandise 
and the requirements of customers. 
and within a year he was placed in 
charge. It wasn’t long thereafter be- 
fore he had just about doubled the 
sales. 


T was about this time that a boy- 
hood friend, G. R. Kinney, came 

into the picture. McCarty, who had 
a reputation for taking on all comers 
among the town boys, had not been 
able to discern any merchandising 
ability in young Kinney, who conse- 
quently had found a job in Bing- 
hamton with a wholesale shoe mer- 
chant. Kinney worked hard and 
saved money, and when he had ac- 
cumulated $1,500 he had an opportu- 
nity to buy a bankrupt shoe stock 
and opened a store in Waverly, New 
York, which was a success. Young 
Kinney then conceived the idea of 
opening another store and was told 
by his Candor friends to get Ed 
Krom as manager. On an urgent 
invitation from Kinney, Krom went 
to see the Kinney store, then came 
back to talk it over with his employer. 

“Ed, I'll double your wages if 
you'll stay with me,” urged McCarty. 
So Krom worked on. 

But Kinney was persistent. His 
business grew, and three years later 
he came to Candor to get Krom. Fail- 
ing to purchase a partnership in the 
McCarty & Payne store, Krom de- 
cided to throw in with Kinney, and 
with $1,500 of his savings he bought 
a third interest in the Binghamton 
store. At that time G. R. Kinney 
had five stores, run on a sort of part- 
nership basis, the money for expan- 
sion coming in part from men who 


were willing to come into the busi- 
ness and open new stores as managers 
on a part-ownership basis. 

After working in the Binghamton 
store for some time, Krom bought a 
third interest in the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, store and ran it for 
five years. And so the chain grew, 
the savings of the ambitious man- 
agers being invested in new stores 
whenever sufficient funds had 
accumulated. 


PECULIAR thing about this 

business has been that periods of 
stress and strain have always resulted 
in accelerated growth. The first of 
these tests came in 1907. Kinney and 
Krom had entered into a contract 
with Endicott-Johnson to take all the 
shoes that were returned to the fac- 
tory for any reason whatever over a 
six months’ period. Although the 
young merchants had not counted 
upon the severe business depression of 
that year, it may be said to their credit 
that they did not once consider going 
Lack on their contract. So many. 
shoes came back to the factory that 
they got them in car lots. Of course, 
they got them at price concessions, 
and wisely deciding to pass the sav- 
ings along to the consumer, they be- 
gan selling shoes at 98 cents a pair— 
against former prices of $2, $3, and 
$4—with sales volume so large that 
they were able to open and profitably 
operate about twenty new stores. 

Because of their courageous mer- 
chandising, the contract which had 
threatened to be a millstone around 
their necks turned out to be a wheel 
of progress. 

When the deluge of shoes that the 
1907 panic had poured down upon 
their heads was at its height. Mr. 
Endicott one day addressed a letter 
to Kinney which ran something like 
this: 

“Your account with us is $30,000, 
and while it is not vet due, I am won- 
dering if you will be able to pay it 
when it is due.” 

Kinney and Krom were adhering 
to chain principles of cash transac- 
tions and rapid turnover of stock. 
Consequently, they were able to re- 
ply to Mr. Endicott, as follows: 

“Enclosed herewith find our check 
for $30,000, the amount of our ac- 
count to date.” 


N the midst of the panic, that 

was a breathtaking response to a 
letter which had been only a mild 
sort of dun, and their quick action 
won the lasting confidence of Mr. 
Endicott. In fact, it wasn’t so many 
years later that Mr. Endicott again 
wrote this coming young firm, say- 
ing : 

“T notice that our account with 


you is now only $500,000, and I’m 
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wondering if there is anything that 
the Endicott-Johnson Company can 
do to stimulate business between 
us.” 

In the early days of this chain, 
stable values in good shoe leather 
at low prices counted more than any- 
thing else. The stores were largely 
country stores and their customers 
were people who knew what they 
wanted and had no time to be sold 
anything else. Keeping costs down 
to the minimum and maintaining a 
reliable standard of shoe values, 
with a low gross profit and a large 
turnover was then the secret of suc- 
cess. The business, with over sixty 
stores, was incorporated in 1917, with 
some forty partners taking a stock 
interest, under the name of the G. R. 
Kinney Co., Inc. G. R. Kinney was 
president, and E. H. Krom _ vice- 
president. 

When Mr. Kinney died in 1919, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Krom as presi- 
dent and treasurer, the business was 
facing its second severe test, for the 
five-year period from 1919 to 1924 
was one of disastrous consequences 
to the shoe business in general, due 
to rapid rise of the style element in 
shoe merchandising. How well the 
Kinney stores met this trial is shown 
by the fact that the number of stores 
more than doubled in this period, ris- 
ing to 152, an increase of 91 stores. 
And their growth has continued con- 
sistently ever since, until there are 
now 405 stores. and the gross busi- 
ness for 1929 was close to 


$21,000,000. 


OW did these stores, selling low 

priced shoes—their largest vol- 
ume to-day is in shoes for men and 
women, priced at $2.98, $3.98 and 
$4.98, with children’s shoes ranging 
from 98 cents to $3.49—how did 
these stores of country origin meet 
and solve the style problem? 

When shoes became style-conscious 
after the war a situation was brought 
about which well-nigh demoralized 
manufacturing and cut sadly into the 
sleeping hours of retailers. Styles 
seemed to change overnight, and the 
merchant with unwanted stock might 
as well shut up shop. 

The Kinney company took several 
important and courageous steps to 
meet this situation. 

First, they acquired five shoe 
factories, the better to experiment 
with styles and also to control the 
quality of their product in a market 
threatened by rising leather prices. 
Then they set up a transfer depart- 
ment, which tabulated the sales of 
various styles in the different com- 
munities served, passed along reliable 
information as to demand for various 
styles, and provided the means for 
shifting styles from stores where they 
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were slow-moving to stores where 
they were wanted. By keeping its 
finger on the pulse of actual style 
demand in the Kinney stores, this 
transfer department enabled the com- 
pany successfully to make the transi- 
tion from the stable and_ stand- 
ardized styles ot the past to the flit- 
ting fancies of this modern age. Now 
the Kinney company gets the latest 
styles as they come out in Paris, and 
copies them in its own plants or 
through its suppliers. 

There was one other thing that 
made a success of the operations of 
the transfer department. It was 
desirable that some limit be placed 
upon the number of styles; so a rule 
was made that whenever a new style 
was proved a winner through ade- 
quate try-outs in various stores and 
was adopted for chain-wide sale, an 
old style should be discontinued. 


OW that we have brought the 

development of this chain of 
stores up to date, let’s go back to 
Edwin H. Krom, the man now at 
the head. 

Even in the early days he 
showed the kind of leader he 
was going to be. Once when it 
was his job to do most of the 
buying and also to superintend 
the opening of new stores and 
check upon the progress of old 
stores, he was sent from Pitts- 
burgh to visit the Dayton, Ohio, 
store. It happened that the 
famous Dayton flood inter- 
vened ; but it did not stop Krom. 
Although he had to change 
trains ten times, Krom did not 
think of turning back. He 
actually walked through mud up 
to his ankles over the last four 
miles of the journey to reach Dayton 
just three days after he started. Of 
course, the stock was all washed 
away, but Krom was able to reopen 
the store ahead of the other shoe 


merchants. In fact, he had rubber 
boots — the most 
needed type of 


footwear just then 
—in Dayton a few 
hours after he got 
there, and the man- 
ager sold them out 
of the original cases 
in front of his 
wrecked store. 
Once there was 
some delay in get- 
ting a new store 
front on a Wilkes- 
Barre store. Krom 
was general man- 
ager of the com- 


pany then, but 
when contractors 
balked he didn’t 


hesitate to take off his coat and grab 
hammer and saw and get to work 
putting in the front himself—and he 
knew how to do it. He was threat- 
ened with a fine of $500 for making 
alterations to a building without a 
permit, but he refused to be riled 
when he was hauled before the au- 
thorities at the instigation of the 
contractors, and his good-humored 
protestations led to his being granted 
a permit. He had the store front in 
and business going on as usual be- 
fore he went on his way. 

Krom has a strong will and de- 
termination; you can see that in the 
set of his mouth, but he rules by an 
innate kindness. Men who have 
worked with him for years say that 
he has never been known to lose 
his temper or show any trace of 
anger. He doesn’t drive; he just 


leads men to do their best. 

How this works was shown once 
in Elmira, New York, when it was 
very important that a new store 
should be opened in time to cater to 
a big convention crowd. Krom got 


Above is shown the first G. R. Kin- 
ney store, in Waverly, New York, 
and, below, a view of one of the 
latest stores. The company now 
operates over 400 stores in 36 states 
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that store open on time, without even 
letting the workmen on the job know 
that he was there for that purpose. 
He let them tell him about the con- 
vention and the importance of hav- 
ing the store open, and then he said, 
“Well, I don’t think you will be able 
to make it. You might, but it will 
be a hard job. As you say, it would 
be fine if we could get this store open 
for the convention, but it’s hardly 
fair to ask you fellows to work that 
hard.” The result was that the men 
worked the last forty-eight hours 
with only sufficient pauses for eat- 
ing. And it is typical of Krom that 
he saw to it that they got extra com- 
pensation. 


ROM’S rule of kindly reason- 

ableness was also demonstrated 
in his operations as a buyer. He has 
never been known to “put the 
screws” on a manufacturer, and that 
is the record of the company, too. 
Of course, he was out to make a fa- 
vorable deal, but he never tried 
maneuvers calculated to muscle a 
maker out of something that 
was rightfully his. In his own 


organization he is loved be- 
cause he loves his men. You 
remember that story about 


Henry George and the arch- 
bishop—how the archbishop 
said, “I love God because He 
loves men,” and Henry George 
retorted, “I love men because 
God loves them.” 

Krom loves men and he has 
endless faith in them—and 
that, strangely enough, includes 
manufacturers. One time, for 
instance, a small shoe manufac- 
turer from New England 
showed some shoes that ap- 
pealed to the Kinney company. He 
was told to come back in two weeks, 
during which time his product was 
thoroughly examined. And when 
he made his return call he was 
handed an order for 6,500 pairs, 
where he had ex- 
pected to sell only 
a hundred pairs. 

Such confidence 
in a man who had 
never sold them 
shoes before quite 
took the manufac- 
turer’s breath away. 

“Well,” he 
gasped, almost too 
astonished to speak. 
“Tf you’ve got faith 
enough in me to 
give me an order 


a 4 
Dy ey 1 
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like this without 
even a trial, you 
can be sure that 


I'll leave nothing 
(Cont'd on page 28) 








The GOLD Shortage 


and World Prices 


Better Management of International Settlements 

and Economies in Use of Yellow Metal Recom- 

mended by George E. Roberts, Foremost Author- 

ity on Subject in the United States—International 

Co-operation Essential—Relation of Gold Out- 
put to Prices 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


HE argument that the fall of 

commodity prices has been due 

to the world’s return to the 
gold basis has a certain superficial 
plausibility. The theory is that with 
the gold standard in effect before the 
war the free play of economic forces 
resulted in the low price level of that 
time; now with the same countries 
back on the gold basis why should 
not the free play of these forces 
reproduce substantially the same 
price level? The relatively high level 
of wages and prices reached during 
and immediately following the war 
was a result of inflation, and since 
gold production is now at a lower 
rate than before the war, this level, 
it is said, evidently cannot be main- 
tained. 

The foregoing is not, however, a 
full statement of the case. For one 
thing, a large part of Europe has re- 
sumed gold payments with its mone- 
tary units scaled down to suit the 
higher level of wages and prices; 
furthermore, and of greater impor- 
tance, a large amount of gold coin 
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which formerly had been in hand-to- 
hand circulation, passed out of circu- 
lation during the paper money regime 
and has been added to the central 
bank reserves, where, as the basis of 
paper currencies and bank credit, it 
is much more effective in supporting 
business than in hand-to-hand circu- 
lation. 

The gold reserves of 36 countries 
at the date nearest to the outbreak of 
the war for which authentic figures 
are available aggregated $5,253,000,- 
000, and the reserves of the same 
countries on June 30, 1930, aggre- 
gated $10,500,000,000, showing an 
increase of approximately 100 per 
cent. That increase is much larger 
than the average increase of prices 
has been in the same period in any of 
the important countries, at any time 
since 1921, and when account is 
taken of the increased effectiveness 
of gold in Central banks it seems that 
not much basis is left for the gold 
scarcity argument as applied to the 
present situation. 


HE gold scarcity explanation of 
falling prices is varied by the 
maldistribution explanation. If “mal- 
distribution” means a_ distribution 
different from that which would have 
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Mr. Roberts, a vice-presi- 
dent of The National City 
Bank of New York, is a 
member from the United 
States of the Gold Delegation 
of the League of Nations. 
The delegation consists of ten 
members representing nine 
countries. It held two meet- 
ings in Geneva in 1930 and 
has issued two interim re- 
ports, but has not yet con- 
cluded its labors. Mr. Roberts. 
formerly Director of the U.S. 
Mint in Washington, D. C.., 
has long been prominent as 
one of the country’s foremost 
bankers and financial and 

economic authorities. 


occurred if there had been no war, it 
may be accepted as an important fac- 
tor in much that has occurred. While 
the average increase in the gold 
stocks of 36 countries was about 100 
per cent., the increase in the gold 
stock of the United States was about 
180 per cent. The reasons for this 
distribution are well known and are 
related to the war. Undoubtedly the 
influence upon world business, and 
upon business in this country, has 
been unfavorable to normal business 
development. It made credit scarcer 
and dearer in some countries while 
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absorbed in opera- 
tions outside of regular industry and 
trade in the years from 1923 to 1929, 
all other influences upon the price of 
money appear practically negligible. 
The production of gold in the world 
last year was approximately $40,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 less than in the 
year 1913, but the amount of bank 
credit released from loans on securi- 
ties in the last 16 or 18 months in 
this country alone has been about $6,- 
500,000,000. 

It seems to be a fair question 
whether if the production of gold had 
been $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
greater in every one of the last five 
years, with the attractions of the 
speculative markets what they were, 
the additional gold would not have 
been used in the same manner as the 
available supplies were used, with the 
result that speculation would have 
been carried that much further and 


conditions to-day have been that 
much worse. 
HERE remains, however, the 


question of gold supplies for 
the future expansion of credit as the 
business of the world grows in 
volume. Mining costs, along with in- 
dustrial costs, generally are higher 
than before the war and this has been 
unfavorable to mining development. 
Gold production in the world before 
the war was at the rate of about 
$460,000,000 per year, but last year 
only about $420,000,000. The inquiry 
which has been conducted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations 
has developed that mining engineers 
over the world are in general agree- 
ment that based on present prospects 
the gold production is more likely to 
diminish than increase. 

The most serious feature of the 
outlook is that more than one-half 
of the world’s production is coming 
from one country, the Union of 
South Africa, and that the great 
Rand seems to be close to the crest 
of production, with a likelihood that 
it may go off rather fast within the 


next ten years. Doubtless new gold 
fields will be discovered, but there 
has been but one Rand, and _ the 
chance of finding another cannot be 
reckoned as something to build on 
with confidence. Canada is the only 
country besides the Union of South 
Africa which is showing increased 
production, although Australia gives 
some promise and the government of 
Australia is offering a bonus of one 
pound sterling per ounce upon all 
new production in the next five 
years. 

In the past, down to the discovery 
of the Rand field, the great bulk of 
gold production had come from allu- 
vial deposits, but the world, outside 
of Russia, has been pretty thor- 
oughly prospected for this class of 
deposits. Lode mines are not so 
easily discovered or developed. 
Doubtless lower mining costs will 
tend to revive prospecting and dis- 
coveries may be expected, but im- 
portant discoveries must be made 
to even maintain present produc- 
tion. 

This being the state of the gold 
mining industry at present, attention 
turns to the possibility of making 
more efficient use of gold now in- 
cluded in the banking systems of the 
world. 


E know that important econo- 

mies in the monetary use of 
gold have been made in the past and 
are proceeding at the present time. 
The use of paper currencies based 
upon gold reserves effects an im- 
portant economy over the hand-to- 
hand use of gold as a medium of 
exchange, and the use of bank checks 
effects a further economy over the 
use of paper currency. Since busi- 
ness in the last analysis is an ex- 
change of services, it follows that if 
all payments were made by paper 
instruments and all such instruments 
were brought promptly together, they 
would practically offset and cancel 
themselves with very little demand 


for payrolls and 
retail transactions, but in lessening 
quantity. 

Furthermore, it formerly was 
thought that large reserves of gold or 
other legal tender must be kept against 
bank deposits, because the public 
might suddenly start a run on the 
banks for cash. Of late years it has 
become the rule to concentrate the 
final reserves of all countries in Cen- 
tral banks, one or more in each coun- 
try, and since these banks are closely 
related to the Governments, and per- 
form what has come to be regarded 
as a governmental function in issu- 
ing currency, the public has little 
question or uncertainty regarding 
these institutions or the currencies 
they issue. 


HE Central banks of Europe all 
suspended gold payments during 
the war, but continued to do busi- 
ness, and their currencies continued to 
circulate. The currency notes issued 
by the Federal Reserve banks are 
promises to pay of the United States 
Government. There is no reason to 
think that the people of the United 
States ever will start a run for the 
redemption of those notes in gold or 
the payment of deposits in gold. 
The Bank of England does not 
redeem its notes in gold on ordinary 
demand. It is under no obligation to 
redeem its notes or pay deposits in 
coin. It is required by law to sell 
gold bars at the specified price in 
amounts of not less than 400 ounces, 
which in value is about $8,000. This 
is the only redemption lawfully re- 
quired, and a similar situation exists 
at the Bank of France. This pro- 
vision is to supply gold for export. 
and serves to maintain the parity of 
the currency in the foreign ex- 
changes, which is practically the only 
function gold is now required to per- 
form. The only use now made of 
gold in the banking system of this 
country—save as the standard of 
value—is in the settlement of bal- 
ances. 
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Take notice what a change this 
is from the old conception of gold 
as. a reserve against all curren- 
cies and bank deposits and the basis 
of all contracts and business, How 
many times we have heard orators 
against the gold standard describe 
the vast sum of obligations of all 
kinds that were resting upon a nar- 
row base of gold—an inverted pyra- 
mid, as they represented the situa- 
tion. 

In fact, trade does not rest upon 
gold—it is self-supporting. Normal 
trade is what the word indicates—an 
exchange of goods and services, and 
practically settles itself. The South- 
ern States of this country ship out 
their cotton crop and acquire bank 
balances, against which they draw 
checks for the purchases which they 
desire to make of the products of 
other states and countries. 

Shall I follow through the process 
by which settlements are made in this 
country? First, we have the use of 
currency in retail trade, where gold 
is never seen. Then we have the 
checks given and received within the 
area of a city or region wherein the 
banks, for convenience, have a 
clearing house. These checks meet 
in the clearing house and nearly can- 
cel out—a continuous process from 
day to day. The debtor banks on 
balance settle by giving checks on the 
Federal Reserve bank of that district. 

The checks drawn on banks in 
other reserve districts are deposited 
with the reserve bank of the district 
in which they are received, and 
finally the claims which the reserve 
banks have on each other are sent 
daily to the office of the Gold Settle- 
ment Fund in the Treasury Building 
at Washington, D. C., and a final 
clearing takes place there. The Gold 
Settlement Fund is made up of con- 
tributions from all of the Reserve 
banks. Each bank keeps enough gold 
there to settle any possible balance 
that may arise against it. 


HE Federal Reserve report for 

1929, which is the latest available, 
shows that the highest amount of 
gold in the fund at any date in 1929 
was $689,000,000, and the lowest 
amount was $511,000,000. Allowing 
the average to have been $600,000,- 
000, that would be approximately 
one-seventh of the country’s gold re- 
serves. But that was an ample fund, 
for the daily average net debit bal- 
ance during that year was only $24,- 
799,000, with a high of $76,578,000 
and a low of $8,372,000. It may be 
added that there is no segregation of 
gold in the Gold Settlement Fund as 
balances are settled between the Re- 
serve banks; the transactions are 


simply a matter of bookkeeping, the 


balances running one way to-day and 
another way to-morrow. 

The clearings of the 191 clearing 
houses in the United States in 1929 
aggregated the sum of $726,884,632,- 
647, as compiled by the New York 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
but a vast amount of checks never 
even reach a clearing house or reserve 
bank. In small communities the 
banks go through the clearing process 
without the formality of having a 
clearing house, and where payer and 
payee do business with the same bank, 
payment is effected on the books of 
that bank. 

To this extent has economy in the 
use of gold been carried in handling 
the internal business of the United 
States, and it may be appropriately 
added that the volume of business 
done within the United States is not 
very far from one-half of all that 
done in the world. 


ITH this development of the 

clearing system within the 
United States before our eyes we 
may have some idea of what was in 
the minds of Messrs. Owen D. 
Young, J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. 
Lamont and their associates in shap- 
ing what has come to be known as 
the Young Plan of Reparation pay- 
ments, when, looking first for a 
means of transferring such payments 
from Germany to the creditor coun- 
tries, they planned the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements. 

They have caused to be organized 
a banking institution, the stock of 
which is widely distributed and con- 
trol of which lies with the principal 
central banks of the world. The 
Board of Directors consists of repre- 
sentatives of central banks, all centra! 
banks being invited to participate. 
This institution formally invites all 
central banks to use it as an agency 
for accomplishing international trans- 
fers, suggesting that they advise 
debtors, having such transfers to 
make, that payments into the Bank of 
International Settlements will be an 
acceptable method of discharging 
their obligations. 

Of course this is not the first de- 
velopment of the clearing system of 
settlements in international affairs. 
The Bank of England has long per- 
formed informally the functions of 
a world clearing institution, and as- 
suredly it will continue to perform 
that function on a great scale, but 
the constitution of the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements suggests more 
intimate and more co-operative rela- 
tions between the banking systems of 
all countries. 

I have said that in my opinion 
the maintenance of the common 
gold standard is the most important 
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co-operative undertaking in the 
world. It is important to the stabil- 
ity of credit conditions that the main- 
tenance of the common standard shall 
be regarded as a co-operative under- 
taking. The gold reserves of no 
country afford an absolutely firm and 
immovable base. They are liquid, 
subject to influences that may come 
from other countries. The state of 
trade, the level of wages and prices, 
the relations between debtor and 
creditor, in all countries, are affected 
by the movements of gold. All coun- 
tries are interested most of all in 
stable conditions. No country is in- 
terested in gaining more than that 
share of the gold supply which makes 
for general prosperity and stability. 
Every country suffers by a disturb- 
ance of this equilibrium. The history 
of business in the United States over 
the last fifteen years affords an ample 
demonstration of this. And since all 
derive benefits from the common gold 
standard, all owe an obligation to co- 
operate in maintaining its stability. 

So far as it may be possible to 
exercise control over general credit 
conditions the possibility exists in 
the central banks, which hold the final 
supplies of credit. In view of the 
fact that what each one does affects 
all the rest and that all are best 
served by a common purpose to 
maintain stability, it seems highly de- 
sirable that means of conference and 
co-operation shall be developed, and 
the Bank of International Settle- 
ments affords the organization. 

In the discharge of their duties as 
members of the Board of Directors, 
representatives of the central banks 
of the several countries will be meet- 
ing there from month to month to 
consider and discuss the financial sit- 
uation over virtually the whole world. 
Too much must not be expected at 
once. Relations of this kind are not 
of rapid development, but rapid de- 
velopment is unnecessary. Such rela- 
tions grow in strength as opportuni- 
ties arise and as experience is gained, 
also as men become accustomed to 
conferences with each other and 
understand their common purposes. 
But, given the condition of continual 
association, the development of mu- 
tually advantageous co-operation may 
be counted upon as inevitable. 

It goes without saying that the 
Bank of International Settlements 
will have no authority over the bank- 
ing policies of any country. Its 
services will be rendered simply as 
an agency of voluntary co-operation, 
as in the case of a local clearing 
house association. 


HE foregoing is not intended to 
describe sudden and _ radical 


changes to come, but rather the ten- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


HEN Chicago members of the 

Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany’s organization held their an- 
nual Christmas party last year and 
Santa Claus dis- 
tributed “gifts” to 
executives designed 
to excite their risi- 
bilities, it was not 
accidental that a 
shiny toy saxo- 
phone was _be- 
stowed on B. F. 
Affleck, president 
of the company. For Mr. Affleck’s 
interest in music is widely known. 
Shortly after the adjournment of 
the party, melodious sounds were 
heard issuing from a nearby room. 
And when several members of the 
party stepped inside they found 
him vigorously practising on his new 
instrument. Unlike Charles Lamb, 
who said that “I am disposed to har- 
mony but I am incapable of a tune,” 
Mr. Affleck actually was playing a 
tune on the toy saxophone. 

He probably would be displeased, 
and properly so, if one applied to him 
Congreve’s phrase, “Music has 
charms to soothe a savage beast.” Yet 
it is reported that when falling 
cement prices, overproducing capac- 
ity, and importation of cheaply made 
foreign cement tend to disturb his 





equanimity he seeks relief in the 
calming influence of Orpheus. 
Mr. Affleck’s interest in music 


dates back to a time over forty years 
ago when at the age of fourteen he 
finished grade school and began work 
in a machine shop. Although he was 
employed ten hours a day at five 
cents an hour and spent his evenings 
studying stenography, he still found 
time to pump the little organ in the 
village church at Bellville, Illinois. 
This early experience qualified him 
five years ago to become a charter 
member of the “Guild of Former 
Pipe Organ Pumpers, Loft No. 1,” 
said to be “the only non-essential 
organization in the country.” Those 
who were present at a recent meeting 
of the guild and witnessed Mr. Af- 
fleck lustily leading in the singing of 
old-time hymns while his fellow mem- 
ber, Julius Rosenwald, perspiringly 
pumped the wheezy old organ, tes- 
tify that the lapse of years has 
heightened rather than diminished 
Mr. Affleck’s musical ardor. 

When he was a sales executive for 


BIG 
MEN 


the Illinois Steel Company in St. 
Louis he sang in a well-known musi- 
cal group. Later, in Chicago, he was 
chairman of the Guarantors’ Com- 
mittee for the American Opera Com- 
pany, which produced opera in 
English. One of his most interesting 
musical activities was his organiza- 
tion of the Universal Atlas chorus, 
in which he himself sings. 


N the office of the president of the 
Peerless Motor Car Corporation 

of Cleveland, under the glass top of 
the mahogany table, is a small, un- 
pretentious bu ff 
card on which is 
printed in old Eng- 
lish type the in- 
scription : 
It Can’t BE DonE— 
But—Here Ir Is. 

It tells a long 
story in a_ few 
words—at the same 
time reflecting almost a photographic 
likeness of the occupant, James A. 
Bohannon. 

In July, 1929, Mr. Bohannon re- 
signed as vice-president in charge 
of production of the Marmon Motor 
Car Company, to assume the presi- 
dency of the Peerless Motor Car Cor- 
poration. He had just produced the 
first eight-cylinder car to retail under 
$1,000—although they had told him 
it couldn’t be done. 

An enormous task confronted Bo- 
hannon. The situation at Peerless 
called for immediate action. He must 
gather together the loose threads of 
an old management and weave them 
into an entirely new fabric personnel. 
Meanwhile inventory and commit- 
ments demanded that the existing 
schedule be continued. The 1929 
Peerless sixes and eights were still 
in production. 

Such manufacturing facilities as 
the thirty-year-old Peerless company 





had were decidedly obsolete. Each 
plant needed a complete revamping 
and retooling in order to gear it up 
to Bohannon’s scheme of how things 
should be done. And all without stop- 
ping the 1929 production. 

But there was also the new straight 
eight Peerless motor for the 1930 
show to be designed, engineered and 
produced. All in three months’ time. 

In January, 1930, Peerless ex- 
hibited for the thirtieth consecutive 
time at the national automobile shows 
a line of motor cars far surpassing 
any in their long history. 

‘During the past year Peerless has 
completed a financing program which 
boosts the Cleveland company to one 
of the strongest positions held by 
any independent automobile manu- 
facturer. Their fiscal year ending 
Sept 30th proved the new president’s 
creed by reflecting, regardless of so- 
called depressions, a _ substantial 
profit. 

In this age of science and inven- 
tion the phrase “it can’t be done” 
means nothing more than that the one 
who says it cannot accomplish the 
job in question. 


OBERT H. DAVIS, the editor 

who knows everybody, is author- 
ity for this story about Charles M. 
Schwab, head of Bethlehem Steel. 
“At a Maine State 
dinner several years 
ago I heard 
Charles M. Schwab 
tell a story about 
an individual who 
was glorified with a 
collection of medals 
that covered his 
manly military 
bosom. The gem of the assortment 
was a glittering creation which shone 
like the late Diamond Jim Brady’s 
watch fob. 

“For what valorous act,’ asked an 
inquisitive observer, ‘did you receive 
that splendid honor? It must repre- 
sent some heroic bravery among the 
numerous other deeds that won deco- 
rations.’ 

““My friend,’ replied General 
Bunk in a burst of confidence, ‘the 
large medal in the midst of the group 
was bestowed upon me by mistake. 
The smaller decorations were pre- 
sented one at a time, and with great 
ceremony, simply because I was in 
possession of the center piece.’ ” 











“TI, myself, am under 
the impression that 
the well-being of 
the American people 
as a whole has been 
pretty steadily im- 
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An International Banker 


DEFENDS Big 


By B. C. FORBES 


UR international bankers, often 
()aitackes rarely retaliate. The 

editor of Forsres oftener than 
once has urged them: “Come out 
openly and justify your existence in 
the eyes of the man in the street. the 
wage earner, the little business man 
who finds himself squeezed out of 
business, and other mortals of modest 
means who are inclined to look ask- 
ance at the billion-dollar corpora- 
tions you have brought and are still 
bringing into being.” 

At last one of them has risen to 
the defense of his class and the fruits 
of their activities. 

It came about in this way: I re- 
ceived the following ietter from a 
reader (W. H. Cameron, Califor- 
nia) : 

“T like your frankness, and I am 
convinced of vour sincerity and high 
mindedness. But your recent apolo- 
gies—and I use the word as Newman 
used the word apologia—for Wall 
Street men have not seemed quite 
consistent. Is it not true that the 
vital question for the nation is, \What 
is the sum of their purposes and 
what effect on the interests of the 
whole people flows from their ef- 
forts ? 

“T am going to anate the whole 
paragraph from Mr. Brandeis’s dis- 


senting opinion in the case of the 
Quaker City Cab versus State of 
Pennsylvania handed down May 28, 
1928, and signed by Justices Holmes 
and Stone. 

‘*But there are still intelligent. 
informed, just-minded, and civilized 
persons who believe that the rap- 
idly. growing aggregation of capital 
through corporations constitutes an 
insidious menace to the liberty of the 
citizen; that it tends to increase the 
subjection of labor to capital: that. 
because of the guidance and control 
necessarily exercised by great corpo- 
rations upon those engaged in busi- 
ness, individual initiative is being im- 
paired and creative power will be 
lessened ; that the absorption of capi- 
tal by corporations, and their perpet- 
ual life, may bring evils similar to 
those which attended mortmain; that 
the evils incident to the accelerating 
absorption of business by corpora- 
tions outweigh the benefits thereby 
secured, and that the process of ab- 
sorption should be retarded.’ 

“T hope that I am in error, but it 
annears to me that the evils of mon- 
opoly and the overgrowth of corpo- 
rations is a present evil so widespread 
that we cannot recover, in a normal 
degree. national prosperity until the 
remedy is applied. We may. and 
probably will, have spasms of im- 
provement, but the country is carry- 
ing a load which will prevent real 
prosperous growth. 


“Il wish you would take up the 
cudgel in behalf of that which will be 
good for our country.” 


HAT letter I submitted to one 

ot the most prominent inter- 
national bankers in America, with a 
note suggesting that he reply to it, 
and that he take special pains to 
analyze the value of powerful finan- 
ciers and huge corporations to the 
nation—"‘the value of their contribu- 
tion to human wellbeing and happi- 
ness,” as I phrased it. 

Promptly came the following re- 
ply, accompanied by an explanation 
that the communication was strictly 
“personal” and that his name must 
not be used. On that understanding 
I persuaded him to grant permission 
to publish his statement anonymously. 

“No, I could not supply the reply 
which you desired: at any rate not 
without a good deal more preparation 
than I am able to give to the topic. 
To give any reply, I believe, would 
require some preliminary definitions 
which we do not have before us. 

“For instance, your correspondent 
says “\What is the sum of their pur- 
pose, etc.?’ Just whom does he mean 
when he used the word ‘their’? 

“Ts it just a loose phrase meaning 
his conception of the so-called Wall 
Street which may be very different 
from your conception and again dif- 
ferent from mine? Does he mean a 
small group of speculators who are 
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apt to give a bad name to Wall Street 
in general? Does he mean the great 
industrial leaders like Owen Young, 
Myron Taylor, Gerard Swope and, 
of course, Henry Ford? Does he 
mean the heads of the great incor- 
porated banking institutions? Does 
he mean the private bankers like Mr. 
Morgan? 

“Or does he confuse any or all of 
these groups with the brokerage 
fraternity who are apt to be 
swept along a good deal by the 
current tide of thought and to 
sweep their customers with 
them ? 

“Your correspondent appar- 
ently is inclined to adopt as an 
existing fact the interesting sug- 
gestions thrown out in that legal 
opinion which he quotes. If you 
glance at that opinion again you 
will note that it states, not as 
the opinion of the Court, but in 
a purely suggestive way, that 
certain intelligent people are in- 
clined to believe such-and-so. 
Of course they are! And prob- 
ably even more intelligent and 
right-minded people would be- 
lieve otherwise. This is not a 
matter of morals or ethics but 
largely of facts which ought to 
be ascertainable. It well may 


A Bessemer Blast Furnace 
in Full Operation 


Ewing Galloway 





be, however, that as yet we haven't 
ascertained the facts. 


“Is not the onlv way to test the 
general view of your correspondent, 
to try to find out whether coincident 
with (and in part dependent upon) 
the growth of these corporations the 
sum total of human prosperity, well- 
being and comfort in this country 
has been pretty steadily on the in- 
crease ? 

“TI myself am under the impres- 
sion—and I think that I have seen 
some similar expressions in your col- 
umns more than once in the last few 
years— that despite these temporary 
and much-to-be regretted periods of 
adversity, the wellbeing of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole is pretty stead- 
ily improving. 

“Are not real wages in terms of 
the necessities and the comforts which 
they can buy far higher than they 
were twenty years ago? Are not 
more people in a position to put by 
and save for old age than ever be- 
fore? Is not the number of really 
poverty stricken people 
steadily less? (I am not alluding, of 
course, to this present moment, which 
is one of depression for almost every- 
body and of hardship and suffering 
for many). I am assuming, perhaps 
erroneously, that this is a phase 
which we shall work out before it 
has been continued long enough to 
make a vital dent in our real well- 
being. 

“Tf, then, there is any truth in our 
belief that on the whole the country 
is pretty steadily going forward in 
the wellbeing of its various commu- 
nities, just how does your correspon- 
dent figure that the corporations are 








growing, 
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proving a bad and heavy ‘load’ for 
the country in general? 

“And if he is convinced that they 
are so proving, how would he go 
about changing the situation for the 
better? Would he undertake, for in- 
stance, to break up the great corpo- 
rations? He must give us a con- 
crete program if he intends to make 
any real effect upon our minds. He 
talks as if that might well be his 
program. 


‘¢CYUPPOSE we look at one 

single corporation out of the 
many hundreds of great ones that are 
now carrying on: the United States 
Steel Corporation. What would be 
the effect of breaking it up? 

“To get any fair picture of what 
a break-up would mean we have to 
revert to the situation existing at the 
end of the last century just prior to 
the organizing of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. At that time there were many 
individual units, naturally and sav- 
agely competing with one another. 
This competition was so intense that 
the most drastic though inevitable 
economies had to be practiced. Wages 
were maintained upon as low a level 
as could be held and yet retain the 
labor. The twelve-hour day was in 
vogue. There were practically no 
welfare movements within the sev- 
eral units. Illness, accidents, old age, 
were largely disregarded. Shippers 
were granting secret rebates. And 
the ups and downs of the industry 
were so frequent and so heavy as to 
bring not infrequent periods of un- 
employment and distress for labor. 

“Now, I don’t think there can be 
much debate as to those facts. The 
question, therefore, is as to whether 
the state of labor and of the 
people generally has been ren- 
dered worse rather than better 
in the last thirty years, by the 
development of this particular 
corporation. 

“Your correspondent would 
say apparently that it has been 
rendered worse. 

“Naturally you and I would 
think it has been rendered bet- 
ter insofar as this particular 
corporation had its own parti- 
cular circle of influence. 

“And what I have described 
as to the Steel Corporation ap- 
plies, of course, with equal 
force to most of our other great 
corporations. With respect to 
almost all of them it might, I 
think, be admitted that labor- 
saving devices have been put in- 
to effect making the arduous- 
ness of human toil much less. 
Scientific methods have been 
adopted, accidents prevented, 
and far more care for the hu- 
man frame, far more real hu- 
manity in the handling of cur- 
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rent problems have been worked out. 

“As to the ‘individual initiative,’ 
there has been no lack of that. All 
these great corporations have de- 
veloped laboratory methods that have 
improved the art, so to speak, im- 
measurably, and that have furnished 
opportunity for constantly increasing 
individual ingenuity and enterprise. 

“You are perfectly aware of the 
practice which many of these corpo- 
rations have of throwing into their 
organization each year a certain num- 
ber of young and vigorous college 
graduates who have a basis of sound 
and practical education and whose 
particular work it is to bring such 
trained minds to the problems of the 
corporation. For instance, they 
investigate the social aspect of the 
corporation’s labor problems. Their 
business is to suggest the very latest 
thought in the solution of social 
problems, in the co-operation of capi- 
tal and labor, in the happiness and 
welfare of the wage earners, etc. 

“How is it possible for anyone to 
contend that in the old days any such 
forward-looking policies as all these 
had even begun to be put into effect? 

“Yet your correspondent quotes 
and apparently takes a good deal of 
stock in that phrase, ‘the subjection 
of labor to capital.’ Now, just exactly 
what does he mean by that phrase? It 
is a very general phrase and sounds 
as if it meant something. 

“But what does it mean when you 
come to analyze it? In these days 
where it is the constant and manifest 
tendency of corporations to give on 
the whole to their wage-earners more 
of the savings in operations than they 
give to their stockholders, where, I 
say, does this so-called ‘subjection’ 
come in? 


*6CYOME people make a great to-do 
over so-called technological un- 
employment ; that is to say, unemploy- 
ment arising from the increasing 
development of mechanical processes. 
“Of course it would be ideal 
if as such unemployment, temporary 
though it may be, is brought about, 
fresh labor could be found immedi- 
ately for everyone thrown out of 
work. That is certainly an ideal to 
which the community must work. 
But as it so happens, with the in- 
crease which we have had in the last 
fifteen years of our output in produc- 
tion and consumption, increasing 
demand for manufactured products 
has prevented this technological un- 
employment from assuming a really 
serious phase. There is bound to be 
all the time a certain amount of read- 
justment and at times maladjustment. 
But I believe the community is 
steadily working at those problems. 
_ “Because such a great percentage 
of the people of this country have not 


accumulated wealth and have little 
beyond their current income, and 
because a small fraction of the 
country is, undoubtedly, possessed of 
great wealth, a good many people are 
apt to say that the situation is all 
wrong, they are apt to propose to 
make it right through one method. 

“They say, ‘Let us make the rich 
poorer and we shall thereby make the 
poor richer. 

“There has never been in the 
world a more illusory proposition 
than that. You can tax the rich up 
to a certain point, as for instance we 
are doing to-day: making our income 
taxes so heavy as to constitute almost 
a capital levy. And if you go beyond 
that point the law of diminishing 
returns comes in. 

“In Great Britain it has come in 
with a bang. The great estates in 
Great Britain are all being broken up 
(I don’t object to that in itself), and 
the comparatively meagre results 
being realized from the break-up of 
those estates is being utilized, not in 


.the form of capital for constructive 


and reproductive effort in behalf of 
the people, but is used by successive 
governments purely as income and is 
being dissipated largely in the form 
of doles. 


66 OUR correspondent has not 
suggested that he would advo- 
cate any form of such procedure here, 
but I think it would be just as logical 
as it would be to set about breaking 
up the constructive efforts of our 
great corporations 
“In the midst of all the ills that 
have arisen from our present unfor- 
tunate depression, there is the inter- 
est being shown by the intelligent 
members of our community in inves- 
tigating the causes of these cycles of 
business exaltation and consequent 
depression, and in their determina- 


Ten Reasons Why Customers 
Do Not Come Back 


URVEYS conducted by retail 
trade organizations throughout 
the United States regarding the 
habits and customs of consumers dis- 
closed interesting information why 
consumers discontinued trading with 
their retailers: 
Errors and delays in service... 17% 
High prices 
Slipshod store methods 
Poor quality of merchandise.. . 
Unwilling exchange of goods 
and tricky methods 
Indifference of salespeople... . 
Ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tion of goods 
Haughtiness of salespeople... 
Attempted substitution of 
goods 
Over-insistence of salespeople. 


10% 


10% 
9% 


8% 
7% 


6% 
67% 
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tion to try to find some solution. This 
attitude is altogether praiseworthy 
and in the long run it will help. 

“On the part of some few, to be 
sure, it is apt to lead to a declaration 
that the whole situation is so bad that 
it can be cured only by revolutionary 
methods. But perhaps that attitude 
is preferable to the attitude of the 
die-hards who are so afraid of upset- 
ting the balance‘that they are willing 
to examine and try nothing new. 

“T do think that we must be careful 
to remember that, striking and bitter 
as the present depression is, it is not 
the first one we have had, or that 
other civilized countries have had. 
Therefore, it must be studied not as 
an isolated phenomenon but in the 
light of previous and concurrent phe- 
nomena, observable just now in al- 
most every part of the world. 

“We must remember, too—and 
curiously enough we seem to be for- 
getting it—that in all probability a 
large part of our present depression 
can be laid directly to the great war. 
The world cannot kill ten million 
people (counting in deaths from 
disease, etc.), maim and disqualify 
ten million more, and on top of that 
plunge an additional twenty million 
people into poverty and misery; the 
world cannot destroy this great 
amount of man-power; the world 
cannot blow up what can readily be 
estimated as two hundred _ billion 
dollars of wealth—taking that amount 
of capital from reconstructive enter- 
prise—without feeling the effects of 
it. 


ssrEYHESE effects may have been 

staved off somewhat by the 
momentum gained from the pursuit 
of war itself, but they were bound to 
come and they have come. If we are 
to avoid a still worse crisis and de- 
pression, we shall have to give our- 
selves over to perfecting methods for 
the prevention ot war; we shall urge 
our country to take a part in the de- 
liberations of the World Court; we 
shall take a more aggressive attitude 
towards disarmament and help the 
world to save some of those five bil- 
lion dollars that we are now spending 
each year on armament. 

“Those are some of the things that 
we should really give our minds ‘to. 
If we make headway in those direc- 
tions, I don’t think we need worry so 
much about American corporations 
being a load upon the community or 
about labor being slave to capital, 
etc.” 


Successfully to accomplish any task 
it is necessary not only that you 
should give it the best there is in you, 
but that you should obtain for it the 
best there is in those under your 
guidance.—George W. Goethals. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


S for ourselves, our beginning 

and our end are out of our hands, 
but they excite our curiosity, and par- 
ticularly we should like to know of 
what this life is the sequence, and 
whether the end of it is really a new 
beginning. But, meanwhile, regard- 
ing ourselves, as we may, as a phase 
of something beyond our comprehen- 
sion, we at least should realize that 
each one of us is a fresh experiment 
in intellectual and moral behavior 
and development, and we should so 
act as to show that we accept the re- 
sponsibility and are ready to do our 
utmost to make the experiment suc- 
ceed.—Hollis Webster. 


Fatigue is characteristic of all na- 
tions in this period after the war. 
We are in a machine age so domi- 
nated by rationalization and material 
limits that there are few able to live 
lives worthy of human dignity. But 
we are on the threshold of a new 
epoch, and never before in history 
has youth faced such a perspective 
of future progress.—Count Hermann 
Keyserling. 


No sane business man should go 
into the United States Senate as long 
as that confounded clack is going on. 
—Senator Gould, of Maine. 


We have all the necessary factors 
for employment and_ prosperity, 
namely, materials, machinery, money 
and men—let us properly organize 
and distribute them. Those in pos- 
session of earth’s goods must as a 
body shoulder duty and responsibility 
of giving to mnon-owners access to 
their goods at such reasonable terms 
and through such accessible arrange- 
ments that they will have at their dis- 
posal the minimum of material goods 
to enable them to preserve their lives, 
to exercise their faculties and de- 
velop their persons—Rev. Cyprian 
Emmanuel. 


The function of youth is to be 
young in fact, and the function of 
age is to be young in spirit—Lord 
Dawson. 


Life, after all, contains only one 
great problem—that of so adjusting 
yourself to the inevitable that you 
can keep your peace of mind and 
your self-respect. The great victoty 
of life is the conquest of worry. The 
greatest discovery a man can make 
is how to escape envy and hate.— 
Douglas Freeman. 


& 
A Text 


E that provideth not for 

his own, especially for 
those under his own roof, 
hath denied the faith, and 
hath shown himself to be 
an untrustworthy person. — 
I Timothy 5:8. 


Sent in by H. V. Adams, Los 
Angeles, Cal. What ts your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used, 


Too many people have “plenty of 
speed and no direction.” They keep 
moving with what appears to be a 
terrific momentum, but they never 
seem to get anywhere. If there ever 
was a secret of success, it’s probably 
to choose what you want most to do 
—and then do it! On the other hand, 
a failure is usually one who never 
quite knew what he wanted to ac- 
complish.—Dougherty News. 


Abilty without enthusiasm and you 
have a rifle without a bullet—Lord 
Dewar. 


“T am going to live my own life in 
my own way,” is a declaration of 
freedom made up of words that have 


no real meaning. None of us can be- 


free. We are tied, one to another. 
Interdependence, not independence, 
is all we have. Wisdom, therefore, 
tells us to learn to co-operate. Unless 
we compromise, unless we-surrender, 
we cannot know any of the joys. of 
victorious happiness.—Selected. 


TRANGE is our situation here 

upon earth. Each of us comes 
for a short visit, not knowing why, 
yet sometimes seeming to divine a 
purpose. 

From the standpoint of daily life, 
however, there is one thing we do 
know: that man is here for the sake 
of other men—above all for those 
upon whose smile and well-being our 
own happiness depends, and also for 
the countless unknown souls with 
whose fate we are connected by a 
bond of sympathy. Many times a 
day I realize how much my own 
outer and inner life is built upon the 
labors of my fellow men, both living 
and dead, and how earnestly I must 
exert myself in order to give in re- 
turn as much as I have received. My 
peace of mind is often troubled by 
the depressing sense that I have 
borrowed too heavily from the work 
of other men.—Albert Einstein. 


I have always thought that not 
place or power or popularity makes 
the success that one desires, but the 
trembling hope that one has come 
near to an ideal.—Justice Holmes. 


It is becoming more and more a 
man-made world and man must now 
take on consciously the duties which 
nature performed in the unconscious 
prehistoric stages of his evolution. 
Statesmen are awakening to the fact 
that breeding a race is as important— 
nay, is more important—than the ac- 
cumulation of national wealth—Sir 
Arthur Keith. 


There are emergencies of the mo- 
ment and of the age. That of the 
moment is unemployment. The emer- 
gency need of the age is the prepara- 
tion of youth for life, for social and 
economic leadership and responsibil- 
ity, so that the occurrence of mis- 
directed lives, economic incompe- 
tence, cultural poverty, ethical im- 
maturity and indifference, with all 
their disorganizing and disrupting 
social defects, may be reduced. The 
emergency of the moment is but a 
temporary symptom of the emer- 
gency of the age.—Antioch Notes. 





A good example 
of an attractive, 
well-built home 





T its generally conceded thai 

the return of or former 
prosperity will depend in large 
measure upon the resumption of 
large-scale activity in the build- 
ing industry. Home-buying 
must be made easier and safer; 
purchasers of houses musi 
have some reasonable assur- 
ance that they are getting full 
value when they invest their 
savings; they must be guarded 
against unscrupulous,  shoe- 
string “builders” whose respon- 
sibility ends when they turn a 
deed over to a buyer. The rem- 
edy for some of the evils which 
now afflict the industry are 
here discussed by Clyde A. 
Mann, a well-known authority 
on the subject. 














By CLYDE A. MANN 


HERE is a swing away from 

the rule of “let the buyer be- 

ware” in the building indus- 
try. Much high powered study is 
being given to ways and means to 
bring back to even normal activity 
the vast industry which but a few 
years ago reached a total of nine 
billion dollars for the year and upon 
which a dozen industries, with pay- 
rolls in normal times of millions of 
men, are dependent. But the various 
remedies agree in this: the rule of 
“caveat emptor” in building has a 
heavy kickback. 

At a recent conference on home 
building and home ownership and at 
another on the future of the con- 
struction industry called at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of United States 
in Washington, committees on pro- 
grams were created after discussion 
of many phases of a situation that is 
country wide, with foreclosures a 
scourge to mortgage lenders and 
bankers, with unemployment in the 
building trades and in industries re- 
lated to building nothing less than 
tragic and with investors in building 
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How to Encourage 


HOME Building 


bonds to a total of 18 billion dollars 
either in financial or mental distress 
concerning their principal and inter- 
est. 

In the zone of foreclosures of sin- 
gle family dwellings, of which there 
are tens of thousands, the disclosures 
have been dismaying in a heavy per- 
centage of cases, and the results have 
dealt a heavy blow to the courageous 
zest for home ownership that still 
survives in the United States, al- 
though home ownership is down to 
25 per cent. of the country’s popula- 
tion. 


EW home buyers know the es- 

sentials of good construction, 
yet the greatest purchase most fam- 
ilies ever make usually has been made 
with no guidance, only external ap- 
pearances to judge by. There is no 
system in effect, as there is for pro- 
tection against defective title to the 
real estate, to provide any recourse 
to the buyer when the plumbing sud- 
denly goes on a strike, when the 
plaster peels off or falls. when the 
poor footings under foundation walls 


cause disastrous settling or when the 
lack of corner bracing or the inade- 
quacy of door and window headers 
causes the structure to lurch or the 
openings to sag and cause mending 
trouble. The dwelling house system 
is not on a different basis from that 
of big apartment houses and hotels, 
but the buyer has more need and less 
means available “to beware.” 

The losses that have been charged 
to “wildcat” mining’ and oil enter- 
prises have been prompted, in the 
main, by greed, but the greater losses 
chargeable to poor house building 
were prompted by the very desirable 
home hunger of men and women in 
behalf of their children, and encour- 
aged by the slogan in real estate of- 
fices and banks, “Own Your Home.” 
Disappointment spelled, in many 
cases, near tragedy. Also it gave a 
black eye to the home ownership im- 
pulse. 

Warnings of the inevitable results 
were uttered five years ago, notably 
by Walter Stabler of New York City, 
then the veteran comptroller of a 
major life insurance company whose 
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funds for home building loans then 
ran as high each year as $75,000,000. 
Describing typical disappointments 


to home buying and what has dis- 
credited “caveat emptor” home buy- 
ing, Mr. Stabler said: 


The question of location being satisfac- 
torily answered, the purchase is made, 
but with little or no knowledge that the 
house is of proper or even safe construc- 
tion. Why worry about something you 
don’t know anything about? Have not the 
public authorities charged with the ad- 
ministration of the local building laws 
passed the building and given a permit of 
occupancy if such permit is usual or re- 
quired? Have not the builders of the 
house built and sold many such houses, 
and they have not fallen apart—they look 
good except possibly need painting, brick 
work pointing up a little, etc.? 

Nor is it reasonable to expect that the 
man or woman who is buying a house for 
the first time should know these things or 
the need for care in building construction. 
We do know them; they are part of our 
daily business life. 

They move in, but soon Winter comes. 
There is a nice little steam heater in the 
cellar and there are nice silver bronze 
radiators upstairs. A fire is made in the 
heater and steam is raised and all valves 
opened. One or two of the radiators are 
all right, but the most important one will 
not heat; a plumber is called in. The 
steam line is pocketed and must be taken 
down and reset. A nice little bill to add 


Steel laths and studs are 
now used in many high- 
grade homes 


G 


Rembrandt Studios 


Types of houses denounced 
by the New York State 
Board of Housing 

© Ewing Galloway 


to the cost of the house. A heavy snow 
comes, followed by rain; the roof leaks; 
a roofer is called; the trouble is improper 
flashing or possibly the thinnest kind of 
covering permissible for flat roofs, or 
shingles set about twice as much to the 
weather as good practice requires. Soon 
after this plaster falls, fortunately not 
hurting anybody. It looks very thin and 
we thought it was always very hard, but 
we can easily crush this to powder in one 
hand. The plumbing leaks develop, some 
of the electric lights won’t work, the cold 
Winter winds blow away into the rooms 
and the house is hard to heat, although 
plenty of fire is kept and much high priced 
coal is burned. We remember now that 
last Fall in a heavy driving rain the rain 
came in around the windows. 

It was just one thing after another, one 
bill after another that was hard to pay 
and added still more to the cost of the 
home and made it harder to pay interest 
installments, taxes and insurance. 


The worst of the results of “Jerry 
building,” as they called it first in 
England for a rascal named Jerry, 
who built thousands of wretched 
houses near Birmingham, was seen in 
one borough of New York City, so 
bad that the State Board of Housing 
denounced it in these words: 


From a social point of view they threaten 
to become slum areas worse than our 
present congested tenement sections. 

The houses are cheaply built; frequently 
they are shoddy. Many of the 
newer areas are without public 
improvements. In a few years’ 
time the cesspools will have 
saturated the ground. 

Many miles of streets on 
which these houses stand are 
unpaved. In Spring thaws and 
long periods of wet weather 
they become almost impassable. 

Heavy fire apparatus is fre- 
quently delayed in reaching the 
centre of such a block, if indeed 
it can reach the houses at all. 

Construction of this type is a 
plague that breaks out at points 
of least resistance. 

The theory that municipal 
inspection and permits are, 
in most cities, all that a 
purchaser can need, is a 
mistake; at best city code 
requirements and inspection 
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call for only a minimum structural 
and fire safety, no more. Leading 
building officials have themselves as- 
serted many times that such is the 
fact, a regrettable but unavoidable 
fact. 


N the cases of house building 

“built to sell’’ but substandard as 
to foundations, plumbing, plastering 
and carpentry, who may be held re- 
sponsible? Ask buyers who tried to 
learn; ask lenders. The builder was 
“out” and gone, his contracts sold at 
heavy discount for cash, “without re- 
course” when possible. Many con- 
tractors drew advances beyond the 
amount done on their jobs and 
“faded out,” leaving owners aghast, 
with uncompleted buildings and in 
many instances with liens against 
their property that wrecked their 
dream of owning a home. 

In New York State a new lien law 
was passed which made it a felony to 
commit some of the frauds which 
previously had been perpetuated with 
immunity. 

The frauds cited to hasten legisla- 
tive action in New York were by no 
means confined to the dwelling 
racket ; some frauds ran to a million 
dollars, usually leaving the materials 
men and labor holding the bag. 

Other States have put a similar 
curb on building frauds, or are mov- 
ing to do so. But for the investor in 
an “income property” or house, the 
remedy, urged five years ago by 
Mr. Stabler, and endorsed by many 
realtors, has only now begun to func- 
tion. That remedy calls for the es- 
tablishment of bureaus for inspection 
“and grading of houses according to 
quality.” How to grade them he did 
not say. Soon thereafter, however, a 
house in Flint, Michigan, was in- 
spected for “rating” according to a 
Code for Rating which an architec- 
tural-engineering service of Chicago 
had compiled. 
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The proposal endorsed from the 
floor was referred to the Housing 
Committee, and it later endorsed the 
manner in which the Flint house, and 
others, were “rated.”’ Quoting from 
Mr. Stabler’s prophetic words: 

“Such a plan,” he said, “would in- 
sure purchasers they were not buying 
a ‘skin-built’ house, whose plaster 
may fall, whose roof may be improp- 
erly flashed, whose plumbing may 
leak, whose brick work may lack 
proper furring, or a house which may 
have insufficient floor beams, and 
with radiators whose steam line is 
pocketed.” 

Who gained by all these losses? 
Chiefly the producers of materials 
and equipment. But now everyone is 
troubled and constructive remedies 
are suddenly in favor. 


ARIOUS plans have been pro- 

posed besides those of stiff lien 
laws, and that of “rating” according 
to quality for guidance of lenders and 
buyers. Among the most important 
are the following: 

1. THE LicENsING oF BUILDERS. 
This plan, followed in some Euro- 
pean countries, has been proposed in 
many places. Necessary qualifica- 


tions as to finances, experience and 
trustworthiness have been lacking in 
the past in many cases, with penalties 
often paid most heavily by the clients. 


The “shoestring builder” represented 
in many cases a predatory menace to 
home builders which is in process of 
elimination by various means. 
Whether the licensing check-up of 
cities would increase the opportuni- 
ties for graft has been debated. 

2. BuREAU OF REcorDs OF CoN- 
TRACTORS. Financed largely by surety 
companies, which found the hazard 
of shoestring builders intolerable, 
a bureau is now in operation under 
auspices of Associated General Con- 
tractors of America at Washington, 
which secures very complete records 
of past performance of contractors, 
with comments of those who have 
employed them. As many builders 
finance structures complete for own- 
ers who represent the realty fee, the 
owners are not in impartial position 
to criticize a builder. The question 
of whether a building was well done 
cannot be ascertained from such 
sources. 

3. RESPONSIBILITY UPon APPRAIS- 
ERS FOR THE APPRAISALS MADE. 
Various organizations have urged 
that appraisers should be subject to 
more regulation than in the past. The 
proposal was made by the New York 
Real Estate Securities Exchange 
that a test case of liability would 
bestir lax appraisers to more scrupu- 
lous care. 


4. CrepiIr Bureaus. What is 


known as Allied Construction Indus- 
tries of America aims to assist in 
launching in every city where desired 
a credit organization for curbing 
wildcat speculative building; reduce 
over-expansion of contractors and 
builders; curtail the operations of 
shoestring builders as they reach 
bankruptcy. 

In examining the things needing 
correction, the Planning Committee 
of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, a body that seeks to pro- 
tect honest and responsible contrac- 
tors against undesirable competition, 
made this report: 


The present appraisal procedure is at 
the root of many of the unsound practices 
that are a disservice to the public and to 
sound financing, sound design, sound con- 
struction and equitable prices. 

Appraisals frequently bear no relation to 
the actual investment, reasonable future 
earning power, actual construction and land 
cost or to the soundness of the design or 
construction. Because: there are no defi- 
nite standards for making appraisals; 

; payment for independent appraisals 
are paid for by those interested in having 
a specific sum reached in the appraisal: 

‘ when financial agencies have excess 
funds competition is keen to secure out- 
lets and promoters can stop for the high- 
est appraisal before securing loans; ; 
the underwriting of a first mortgage for 
50, 6 or 65 per cent. of appraised value 
may create an erroneous sense of the 
worth of the basic security since inflated 
appraisals may mean that the first mort- 
gage has been issued at 90 to 100 per cent. 
of sound appraisal value; . ap- 
praisals are made on the basis of plans and 
specifications which may be violated in the 
actual construction without detection and 
without influencing the total amount of the 
loans which are therefore based on fic- 
titious values ; the making of ap- 
praisals is governed by no legal statutes, 
professional regulations or other self-polic- 
ing measures and is susceptible to influ- 
ences that may be selfish and unethical, not 
to mention collusive. 


The remedy lies, evidently, in the 
finance system of the building indus- 
try, or rather the lack of such a sys- 
tem, based as such systems have to be 
upon accepted grades of value. The 
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building bonds which the public 
bought with avidity for a few years 
never proved their worthiness to be 
accepted by the great reservoirs of 
capital because of methods of issue 
and when the time of test came a 
great number of issues went “sour,” 
and most issues were without value 
for bank loans. Therefore, the im- 
portance of the principle embodied 
in Mr. Stabler’s proposal, that of im- 
partial grading, should be extended 
to buildings of larger size. And the 
soundness of the plan for that pur- 
pose is seen in the benefits the ship- 
ping industry now has from authori- 
tative and accepted “rating.” 


S a basis for appraisal for sale, 

for insurance, for loans, ship 
“ratings” of the classification societies 
are accepted by banks, underwriters 
and charterers the world over. Why? 
Because they are thorough and im- 
partial. No one’s word is taken for 
the materials used, or the workman- 
ship in ships; when both are excel- 
lent, the rating is high. No one uses 
the cheap phrase about ship surveyors 
that “every man has his price”; the 
work of inspecting and reporting the 
facts for rating committees is faith- 
fully done. 


A similar service on a similar high 
basis of compensation and standards 
is under development, backed by 
some notable New York men, to 
provide the Codes of Rating to build- 
ings of many types, not alone on the 
soundness of structural merit, but on 
the factors that assure occupancy and 
low maintenance and operating ex- 
penses with resulting net revenue, if 
rental properties. Engineering-archi- 
tectural training and good service 
gets its due recognition on an en- 
gineering-architectural basis. The 
purpose is: “The improvement of the 
standards of building construction in 
the United States.”’ 


The Gold Shortage 


(Continued from page 18) 


dency to increasing economy in the 
use of monetary gold which has 
been developing for a long time. 
Those of us who were in the banking 
business prior to the establishment of 
the reserve system can remember that 
exchange charges were regularly paid 
between the principal cities of this 
country and that legal tender money, 
good in bank reserves, was being 
constantly shipped between different 
parts of the country. 

The general abandonment of gold 
as a circulating medium, the develop- 
ment of central banking, the improve- 
ment of the banking facilities every- 
where, and particularly by the 


development of clearing facilities, 
have been marked features of this 
progress in comparatively recent 
years. The fundamental principle, 
however, is that the business world 
is always looking for the readiest 
and most economical methods for 
accomplishing its purposes. More- 
over, the increasing facilities for 
communication and _ transportation 
are inevitably tending to develop 
more intimate and mutually bene- 
ficial relations between the countries. 
We are gradually developing a world 
community, and will surely have all 
facilities that will serve it. 

Credit already is employed inter- 
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‘“Now we have found a way 
to 


“Jones, the way you've been han- 
dling this record...it shows a waste, 
but you don’t know where the waste 
is. I would like to have you find out 
what Visible Records can accom- 
plish in your department. I’m going 
to have the other department heads 
do the same. I want all reports on my 
desk by Thursday, and if they show 
what I understand they will, then 
this organization is going to be visi- 
ble-equipped throughout right now.”’ 


* * * * 


Here is what those reports showed: 


Jones reported that with Acme 


eliminate the waste!” 


Visible Records on the job there 
would be no short stocks, over stocks 
or obsolete stocks with all their re- 
sultant losses. 

The Sales Manager said he would 
increase sales with Acme. And he 
was right, because Acme gives con- 
trol over sales... furnishes an instant 
and constant check on salesmen and 
customers. The heads of the pur- 
chasing department, employment 
office, collection, credit, accounting, 
production, stocks... a// said that with 
the aid of Acme they could not only 
stop waste...but earn greater 
profits for the company ! 


The Acme Book of Record Forms 
was used as a basis for working out 
the requirements of various depart- 
ments. This book showed 1500 
forms, selected from more than 
16,000 record forms, all of which 
had been developed in actual busi- 
ness practice. 

You too may have the benefits of 
the Acme Book, and our specific rec- 
ommendations for each department 
of your business. Send the coupon 
today for “Business Success and Con- 
tributing Factors,” or for a personal 
interview with an Acme Man. There 
is no obligation. 


Acme Visible Records 


PROFIT BUILDERS OF MODERN BUSINESS 


THE ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 4 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago F -4-31 : 
0 Without obligation send me your book “Business Success and Contributing Factors.” 1 
O Have an Acme Man call. : 
| 
! 
1 


Name ____— Firm Name 





Address___ SS 





Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment. Offices in Principal Cities 
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nationally on a great scale, and that 
employment will increase. Already 
there is a large body of what may be 
called international securities, that is, 
securities of well known companies 
of many countries which have a 
ready market in all the financial cen- 
ters of the world. As the world in- 
creases in wealth, this body of 
securities will grow larger and these 
securities moving readily between the 
markets will be another factor, pos- 
sibly more active than gold, in main- 
taining the world equilibrium. 

In closing this sketch of what I be- 
lieve to be a probable, though gradual, 
development in world banking, I 
would like to say that I have had to 
overcome an opinion which I had 
held very strongly. I had been ac- 
customed to hold it one of the strong 
points for a metallic currency that it 


A 


undone to make these shoes the 
best that my factory can turn out.” 

And so began a business relation- 
ship that was highly satisfactory on 
both sides. That manufacturer feels 
a man-to-man friendship for Mr. 
Krom and his buyers, and that is 
something that counts heavily even in 
the business world of to-day. 

Because he has faith in men, E. H. 
Krom has set up for himself a record 
as a salvager of waste manpower. 
One of his associates told me about 
an early incident that occurred when 
Krom, as general manager, was mak- 
ing the round of stores. In Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, he came across 
a discouraged manager who was mak- 
ing a failure of the store in which 
he had bought a third interest. This 
manager was drawing $25 a week, 
but the store was losing money and 
he was worried about his investment. 
Krom asked him if he wanted to sell 
out his interest. 

“Why, man, who would buy it? 
I’ve lost half the capital and I can 
see the rest going,’’ moaned the har- 
ried partner. 

But Krom persisted and was of- 
fered the third interest at fifty cents 
on the dollar. 

“T’'ll pay you dollar-for-dollar,” 
said Krom, and when the deal was 
settled he turned around and said to 
the astonished ex-partner, “Now. 
how would you like to run this store 
for me?” 

The upshot of it was that the man 
offered to work at $12.50 a week and 
was promptly hired. Ed Krom’s 
faith in him seemed to awaken some 
sort of latent ability, for the man 
who had admitted failure had soon 
succeeded in making the old store 
show a profit. Later he suggested 
to Krom that a new store be opened 


required no management. Gold pro- 
duction was free and distribution 
took care of itself. Gold found its 
way to all countries, according to 
relative demands or possibilities of 
profit. I have been distrustful of 
currency systems which required 
management, because distrustful of 
political or government management 
of the volume of money. But ever 
since credit began to be the predomi- 
nating element in currency, it has 
been evident that management had 
become a factor of increasing im- 
portance. The Central banks all rely 
upon management, by means of 
changes in the discount rate and vol- 
untary operations in the money 
market, to exercise controf over the 
demands upon them for eredit and 
thus control the movements of gold. 
It has become a scientific practice 
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and to some extent a competitive 
practice. Now that the hand-to-hand 
circulation of gold has been definitely 
abandoned, and we are turning to the 
use of gold only for the settlement 
of balances, new possibilities of credit 
expansion appear and management 
looms up as of greater importance 
than before. If there must be man- 
agement, let us still bear in mind the 
importance of, maintaining an inter- 
national standard, and endeavor to 
secure international co-operation in 
maintaining its stability. 

When we have the demonstration 
of the manner in which the exchanges 
within the United States are settled, 
I submit that there is little reason to 
be apprehensive that the banking sys- 
tems of the world will not be able to 
accomplish any required economies 
in the use of gold. 


Business Built on Faith 


(Continued from page 15) 

in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, say- 
ing, “I think I can develop a paying 
store in that town.” He was encour- 
aged to go ahead and the new store 
made money, and eventually this man 
bought an interest in it and became 
a merchant again. Later he became 
so valuable that he was sent to stores 
that were having a hard time to make 
the grade and he invariably pulled 
them up to the line, in time becoming 
a very large stockholder in the com- 
pany. 


ASKED Mr. Krom about this in- 

cident and why he had treated this 
man as he did. 

“It was my belief,” he replied, 
“that this man was all right. He was 
simply worried about the money he 
had invested in the business and that 
worry prevented him from doing his 
best. I gave him another chance.” 

And then he made a surprising ad- 
mission. “I always take more inter- 
est,” he said, “in the man who fails, 
probably because that man presents 
a problem that requires attention. 
And I have found that eight times 
out of ten such a man turns out to 
be a good man in the right place. 

“Men often fail merely from dis- 
couragement. Difficulties pile up and 
they are not able to make good, tem- 
porarily. For instance, a young man 
was employed as clerk, then became 
manager of a good-sized store and 
was successful as a manager. Later 
he was promoted to district manager, 
then as times became a little hard he 
grew careless and discouraged and 
had to give up his district. 

“Wishing to develop this man, we 
gave him a hard store to manage. 
Feeling that we still had confidence 
in him, he worked harder than ever 
and brought the store into the paying 


list. Then he asked to be sent to a 
very difficult store in a large city. 
We gave him the chance, and he soon 
made a wonderful record. Later we 
offered him the position of district 
manager of all the stores in that city 
and he brought these stores up to a 
new high mark of efficiency. 

“Another time we employed a 
young man from a competing com- 
pany. He wanted to make a change 
and took over the management of one 
of our stores. He was fairly success- 
ful, but later wanted to go to another 
city to manage a rather difficult store. 
He was not successful there. How- 
ever, as the lease on this store ex- 
pired, the stock was moved to a Mid- 
West city and he went along as man- 
ager. The store as newly located was 
not successful, and he became dis- 
couraged and resigned. 

“A year or two later this man 
wanted to come back, and we took 
him back and gave him the store he 
had first started to manage. He was 
a new man now and he made a great 
record for the store. When we 
needed a district manager in a diffi- 
cult metropolitan territory this man 
was selected, with the result that he 
has brought this district up to a new 
record for sales and profits, and re- 
cently he has been made one of our 
head store executives. 

“What if we had said ‘No’ when 
he came back to us for a job? 

“T believe that it is my duty as an 
employer to judge no man a failure, 
if he is honest, if he is industrious, 
if he has an average degree of intel- 
ligence, and if he honestly wants to 
try again after he has apparently 
failed. I believe such a man should 
be assured of my confidence in him 
and should be given another chance— 
with evervthing geared to help him.” 
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Selling cost decreased 


OUT-OF-TOWN SALES INCREASED 


pia through 


this Telephone Merchandising Plan 
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THE TELEPHONE is helpful at all times in trans- 





acting inter-city business, but it is especially 
valuable when a definite plan is followed. 
An automobile distributing firm adopted 
a Long Distance merchandising plan presented 
by the local Bell Company. This plan included 
direct selling to dealers in three states by tele- 
phone; the use of Long Distance advertising 
material to cover 2000 potential parts cus- 
tomers; and the training of the firm's personnel 
on telephone sales work. 
‘“We have 
been very successful in increasing our sales 


The general manager writes: 


volume materially since the start of the plan; 





and our selling cost has decreased beyond 
our fondest hopes.”’ 





A machinery company on the west 
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coast had bought the output of a bankrupt con- 
cern. A telephone representative suggested a Se- 
quence Calling Plan to dispose of the equipment. 
In three days, 256 customers in four states were 
solicited by telephone, and $6000 worth of ma- 
chinery was sold at a sales cost of about 1%. 

Your local Bell Company has trained men 
who will gladly help you devise a telephone 
merchandising plan to fit your particular needs. 
Long Distance charges are surprisingly low: 
St. Louis to Indianapolis, $1.10. San Francisco 
to Philadelphia, $8.75. Cleveland to Pitts- 
burgh, 70 cents. These are station-to-station 
day rates; evening and night rates are still 


lower. Develop your inter-city business 
by telephone . . 


. most effective. 


5 quick ; 


. inexpensive 
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Railway Co. 
im. - 
nication Equipment 


The essential features of all Strowger products are based 
on modifications of the automatic switches and relays used in the 
Strowger Dial Telephone System | whose reputation for reliability 


ple the world over. 





and long life is well known 


FORTY YEARS OF SAVING 
MINUTES 


TROWGER products are time savers 
above everything else. Since 1891, Strow- 
ger engineers have been saving time for 
telephone users through the development and 
perfection of Strowger Dial telephone systems 
for public service. For almost as long a 
period they have been saving time for business 
and industry, through Strowger P-A-X, the 


modern system of interior communication. 


During the last few years, other Strowger 
products—all of them utilizing the same sturdy 
apparatus and based on the same fundamental 
designs—have been perfected for use in a 
score of fields. A partial list is shown below. 


Just what Strowger equipment can do for 
any particular organization, we cannot tell 
without investigation. But we DO know that 
business leaders and industrial engineers who 
have come to us for help or advice in the adap- 
tation of Strowger designs to their methods— 
or their products—have invariably expressed 
enthusiasm for Strowger ingenuity, Strowger 
accuracy and Strowger thoroughness. 


For your own ultimate profit, we suggest 
that you write for illustrated literature on 
Strowger products. It will cost you nothing to 
investigate fully the possibilities which they 
offer. 


Syst: Railway C — 





Private Dial Telephone Systems « Industrial Fire Alarm ° 
Apparatus . Power Supervisor's Boards . Municipal Fire Alarm amines: « Police Recall 
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« Watch *s Supervisory Systems . 





and Alarm Systems . Public Dial Teleph 


Portable Telephones and Test Sets . Relays, Automatic Switches, and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


UNIT OF ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Sales and Service Offices—tos Angeles, Boston, Cleveland, St. Paul, New York, Atlanta, Detroit, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg 


General Export Distributors—the Automatic Electric oye Ltd., 


Associated Companies — American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago; 
International Aut tic Teleph Company, Ltd., London; Automatic Telephone 





Chicago. In Canada— independent Sales & Engineering Company, Ltd., 





In Australasia—Automatic Teleph , Ltd., Sidney. In China—Automati T leph 
of China Federal, Inc., U.S.A. be Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Toles. 











Manufacturing C y, Ltd., Liverpool; The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric 


ing P 


Works, Antwerp. 
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Fundamentals Improve 


But Business Gains 


Should Be Slow 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


HE complexion of business thus 
[ie in 1931 has probably been 

more gratifying to the student 
of economic history than to the lay- 
man or the average corporation ex- 
ecutive. The latter is likely to be- 
come impatient when he anticipates 
a turn for the better and it does not 
develop with any great gusto. The 
historian who has looked up the his- 
tory of past business recoveries after 
major degressions, is better satisfied 
with a period of stabilization in busi- 
ness like the present than with any 
sharp reversal of the previous down- 
ward trend which would probably 
prove to be only temporary. 

In practically every previous de- 
pression the indexes of industrial ac- 
tivity have been slow to reverse their 
previous downward course and there 
is no reason for anticipating an ex- 
ception in the present instance. This 
“trough” in the production index 
lasts anywhere from two to six 
months and naturally it is heralded 
by a mere checking of the previous 
rapid declines rather than by any 
sharp reversal upward. 


HAT is approximately what has 
happened to business thus far in 
the new year. Various lines of ac- 
tivity have picked up materially but 
most of them have been merely hold- 
ing their own and there is nothing 
to indicate that general gains have 
been greater than might be expected 
from a seasonal standpoint at this 
time of year. 
The steel industry and the motor 
classification are recovering quite 
well but building figures are still 


low ; railway traffic is constantly dis- 
appointing and bank debits hold near 
their previous seasonal lows. 

Despite this lack of any super-sea- 
sonal gains in business the situation 
appears gratifying. The most trouble- 
some declines have been checked and 
various fundamentals are genuinely 
improved. Indications are that we 
have passed the lowest and most acute 
point of our downward trade cycle. 

That does not mean rapid recov- 
ery. It means continuation of appar- 
ent discouragements here and there 
and continued irregularity, but also 
it means accumulating “troughs” or 
bottoms for one index after another. 
True business recovery is seldom ap- 
parent until it has been under way 
for several months and the most en- 
couraging signs we have now are the 
improving fundamentals in individ- 
ual lines. 


HE money market has been low 

for nearly two years but it is 
only recently that corporations have 
undertaken successful new financing 
on a large scale. Such issues are 
now being well received and, instead 
of weakening, the bond market seems 
definitely to have turned into a major 
upward trend, always a forerunner 
of business improvement. 

Certainly no less important is the 
checking of commodity price de- 
clines, which have been the greatest 
barrier to early business recovery. 
Naturally, not all commodities turn 
upward at the same time and much 
irregularity must yet be expected. 
The recovery in the world silver mar- 
ket has perhaps been too rapid to 


be entirely held but there are sug- 
gestions that the tide has at last 
turned. 

With the international situations 
relieved between Italy and France 
and between England and India, and 
with silver pointing the way for a 
check to the long commodity price 
decline throughout the world, the 
stage is being gradually set for the 
end of major world depression. 


THER favorable developments 

of the past month include the 
first upturn in nation-wide employ- 
ment figures since the decline really 
began in October of 1929; inquiry 
of leading railroads for steel and 
new equipment; reports of increased 
availability of money for building 
mortgages ; a definite upturn in resi- 
dential construction, the most heart- 
ening witnessed in several years; an- 
other advance in steel prices; in- 
creased domestic power consump- 
tion; breaking of the long Winter 
drought in many hard-hit farming 
sections; the stimulus to retail trade 
from an early Easter; and, finally, 
a definite betterment in public and 
executive psychology. 

Not all the hurdles have been 
taken. The course of business is still 
liable to irregularity and disappoint- 
ing relapse, especially after the 
Spring seasonal expansion has spent 
itself. Improvement will be slow and 
often disheartening. But the funda- 
mental picture is steadily though 
gradually improving and that is more 
important for the long-term outlook 
than any sudden upward spurt could 
possibly be. 
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@m TRAVEL AND SHIP IN AMERICAN SHIPS ww 





BUILDERS 


hips 


ARE BUILDERS OF LTRADE 


Every new ship that glides majestically down 
its ways into deep water is a symbol of growing 
economic power for the nation whose flag it 
flies. Not by accident have the great seafaring 
peoples of history dominated the commerce of 
their worlds. Throughout the eras of man- 
power, sail and steam, the romance of the sea 
has been definitely linked with the broader 
romance of business. 


As business methods have progressed with 


the times, so also has shipping. Today the finest 
marine service depends upon electricity for 
much of its modern efficiency. In passenger 
liners and freighters, tugs, river towboats, sub- 
marines and battleships, Westinghouse elec- 
trical equipment drives the propellers, mans the 
pumps, controls the rudder, speeds the han- 
dlirig of cargoes. Westinghouse contributions 
in this field are typical of its activities in 


every branch of industry. 





Tune in the Westinghouse program over KDKA, KYW, 
WBZ and associated N. B. C. Stations, Sunday evenings 





‘Westinghouse 
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Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


SHIPPING 


Passenger Lines Find In- 

crease in Short Trips. 

U. 8S. Foreign Trade De- 
clines Again 


O statistics are officially available as 

\ yet on the Winter passenger traffic 

to Southern ports, but unofficial re- 
ports indicate that steamship companies 
have had better results with their short 
Eastern cruises and less favorable results 
with their longer cruises like those to the 
Mediterranean. The explanation seems to 
be logical enough in that the general busi- 
ness depression has reduced both the -time 
and the money which the Winter vaca- 
tionists wish to spend on such cruises. 

Foreign trade of the United States with 
other nations continues to decline with 
total exports and imports for February 
showing a drop of nearly $230,000,000 from 
the corresponding months of last year. 
Exports during February of 1931 were 
valued at $226,000,000, compared with 
nearly $350,000,000 last year, while im- 
ports were $175,000,000, compared with 
$282,000,000 in February of 1930. 

The favorable export balance from this 
country in February of the present year 
amounted to only about $50,000,000, com- 
pared with a favorable balance of $57,000,- 
000 in the corresponding month of last 
year. The export. figure was at the low- 
est level since November, 1914, at the be- 
ginning of the world war, or in nearly 
17 years. Imports were the lowest since 
November of 1916. 


LABOR 
AND WAGES 


Employment Indexes Stage 

First Recovery Seen in 16 

Months. Wage Payments 
Also Up 


NE of the most encouraging signs 
QO for general business has taken place 
in the labor classification during the 
past month. Both New York State and 
the Federal Government agencies have re- 
ported an increase in employment figures 
in February over January of this year. 
This is the first consistent monthly gain 
since October, 1929, or in 16 months. 
Without any definite or statistical figures 
to quote, we have prophesied such a turn 
for some time past in this section. It 
is normal, as we have previously pointed 
out, to anticipate some gains in employ- 
ment as open weather arrives and outdoor 
activities commence once more. The sig- 
nificant points seem to be first that no 
such seasonal increase occurred in the 
Spring of 1930 and second that the in- 


Crop Weather Improves 
Significant Rise in Employment 
Silver Leads Firm Tone in Commod- 


Wheat Carryover Again Excessive. . 
Third Party Rumors Revive 

New York’s Sight-Seeing Dirigible.. 
Foreign Trade Lowest in 15 Years... 
Steel Prices Advance Again 

Freight Loadings Still Low 

Brokers’ Loans Gain 

Two Steps to World Peace 
Hoover’s Happy Holiday 

Gold Imports Continue Large 

Corn Supply Lowest in 30 Years.... 
New Air Service Begins 


Is Russia Compromising with Cap- 
italism? 


creases which are indicated thus far in 
1931 are sharp enough to show more than 
the usual seasonal gain. 


i igen U. S. Department of Labor has 
reported an increase of 1.4 per cent. 
during February over January of this 
year in the number of persons employed 
throughout the reporting districts of the 


United States. Still more important is 
the further report that during the same 
time and in the same classifications ac- 
tual wage payments showed an increase 
of 7% per cent. These reports are based 
on statistics from over 13,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments in 15 major districts 
throughout the country, which employed 
during February of 1931 a total of nearly 
3,000,000 persons. 

The New York State index number on 
factory employment has borne out the 
Federal Government figure by an ad- 
vance of 1.4 per cent. in February over 
January of this year. This is the first time 
the New York State index has shown 
such an advance in several years, and 
follows just one month after the same 
index touched a new record low at 75.5. 
Despite the February gain in this index 
New York State employment conditions 
are shown still to be 16 per cent. below 
a year ago and 21 per cent. below the 
level for February, 1929. 


MONEY ‘AND 
BANKING 


Interest Rates Still Low. 
Brokers’ Loans Advance. 
Gold Imports Continue 
Large 

ESPITE the record turnover of 
D=- than $3,000,000,000 around the 
middle of the past month the money 
market showed hardly a ruffle. There was 
a very slight firming up early in March 
but that tendency has almost disappeared. 
The general tone of the money market is 
still perhaps a little stronger than it has 
been in the past few months, but official 
rates show no posted changes and are still 
at the lowest levels seen in many cases in 

from ten to twenty years. 


Current Interest Rates 
2 Wks. Year 
g' Ago 
Call Money 3% 
60-90 day time ly a 
Commercial paper . ....2% 4 
New York Rediscount... 2 3% 

Brokers’ loans are again following a 
slightly upward course after a small de- 
cline at the beginning of March. The ten- 
dency since early in February has been 
definitely though slightly higher for the 
first time since the long decline began in 
September of last year. Latest report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows total brokers’ loans at around $1,- 
920,000,000. This is a substantial increase 
of about $137,000,000 over the previous 
week. The latest figures are only about 
$200,000,000 above the extreme low point 
for all time reached early in February of 
this year, and still show a drop of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 from the corresponding per- 
iod of last year. When compared with the 
high point for all time at $6,800,000,000 
reached in October, 1929, the current fig- 
ures still show a decline of nearly $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Loans for the account of others, com- 
monly termed “bootleg loans,” have shown 
the largest increase in nearly a full year, 
but it was still a very small gain of only 
about $26,000,000 in a single week. This 
classification has been declining almost 
steadily and despite the recent small ad- 
vance the total of such loans is still less 
than $300,000,000, compared with a high 
of nearly $4,000,000,000 in June of 1929. 

During March China, Argentine and 
other South American countries continued 
to send gold, and although final figures 
will not be available for some time, it 
appears at the present writing that our 
net gold import for March will run over 
$30,000,000 and might. conceivably even 
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set up a new high record so far in 1931 
by eclipsing the previous heavy import 
movement of January. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have been somewhat irregular and show 
no great changes. The Federal Reserve 
figures for the entire country are still 
running from three to five billion dollars 
behind the corresponding weeks of last 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1931 1930 
New York $8,708,608,000 
Boston 586,256,000 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicego 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 


San Frane.sco 


,982,000 


253, 724, 000 
151,396,000 
649,849,000 


337 "915, 000 
190,663,000 
870,584,000 


Totals - $10, 969, 936, 000 $14, 361,905,000 


PRICES 


General Status is 

Upturn in Silver 

Long Depression, 
Prices Advance 


C OMMODITY price movements have 


Firm. 
Ends 
Steel 


slowed up considerably in the past 

month compared with fluctuations 
earlier in the year. There was a tendency 
toward moderate reaction around the mid- 
dle of the month but in more recent trad- 
ing prices have again turned fairly firm 
and have retraced practically all of the 
previous losses. In no important cases 
have there been wide open breaks or spec- 
tacular declines which were so common a 
few months ago, and the entire movement 
lends further weight to the suggestion that 
the long and stubborn decline in world 
commodity prices is nearing a bottom, if it 
has not already been passed. 

Despite the better tone evidenced for the 
more important commodities during the 
past month the general monthly indexes of 
commodity prices still show fractional de- 
clines. Practically all of the well-known 
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monthly figures are still at the lowest levels 
seen in a decade, but the monthly figures 
are behind the times. The weekly com- 
modity indexes are closer to the picture 
and it is significant that the Irving Fisher 
index has registered its first advance thus 
far in 1931. The Fisher weekly commod- 
ity index is based on 200 representative 
commodities at wholesale and on the 1926 
average as 100. The index has been de- 
clining almost steadily for well over a full 
year and in February reached a new low 
below 76. During the past month this in- 
dex has rounded off and is now back about 
76 once more. ‘The gains are slow and 
small but they are at least significant in 
checking the long previous decline. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
2 Weeks 
Ago 
156.039 
9.3087 


Year 
Ago 
Dun’s Index 180.939 
Bradstreet’s 11.2235 
Bureau of Labor x 77.0 92.1 

HE grain and cotton markets both 

met considerable selling around the 
middle of the past month following their 
fairly rapid gains early in March. "Wheat 
and cotton led the recession which lasted 
a little over a week. There was nothing 
to indicate more than a technical or nor- 
mal setback, however, and toward the 
close of the past month prices again began 
their advance. 

Not all of the previous losses have been 
regained at this writing, however, and 
compared with prices current in the second 
week of March, latest quotations show 
losses of about 2 cents per bushel in wheat, 
1 cent in corn and a little over $1 per bale 
in cotton. Oats did not react as much as 
other grains and has gone back into new 
high ground with a fractional gain over 
the prices current toward the middle of 
March. 

The price movements in cotton and grain 
are, of course, extremely important because 
they affect such a large volume of prod- 
ucts. However, the changes in two other 
groups have perhaps been more significant 
during the past month than in the grain 
or cotton markets. The first of such 


Latest 
153.546 
9.1690 
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groups is composed of crude and refined 
petroleum. Continued increase in produc- 
tion from the new pool in East Texas is at 
least partly responsible for additional pro- 
duction in crude all over the country, 
bringing prices down to new low levels on 
the movement. 


HE most important change of all, 

however, appears to have taken place 
in the silver market. The long decline in 
the price of silver has probably been 
blamed for more of the worldwide depres- 
sion than was really its due, but there is no 
possible doubt that this same worldwide 
decline in silver quotations has played a 
very important part in worldwide depres- 
sion. 

The price of silver in the world markets 
kas been declining almost steadily for many 
years past. The decline started several 
years ago as a gentle recession but dur- 
ing 1930 the movement gained headway 
almost steadily, with silver going to a new 
low record in the history of the modern 
economic world. Finally, around the mid- 
dle of February, silver reached a price 
lower than had ever before been seen in 
the world markets at “ a shilling in Lon- 
don, a quarter here.” Some authorities 
have claimed that the psychology of this 
unit of price finally stemmed the tide of 
selling. Economics are against such a 
construction, but whatever the cause, the 
middle of February and the price of aroun! 
one shilling an ounce for silver proved the 
low point for the decline. 

The recovery started slowly but seems 
to have been gaining speed in recent weeks. 
Whatever the explanation, the silver market 
has recovered to above 30 cents per ounce, 
a gain of 5 cents or 20 per cent., in a 
little over five weeks. Since the general 
commodity decline, especially in grains and 
cotton, has often appeared in the past year 
to be merely following the lead of silver, 
the brisk recovery in this metal has had a 
tremendous psychological effect on senti- 
ment throughout the world. 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. 
Latest Ago 


Wheat, July 
Corn, July 
Oats, July 
Cotton, July 


Gran. 
Beef, Family 18.00 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia....... 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..........< 30.00 
Lead oe 
Copper ee 
Zine, Es St TOR .essscess 4.00 
ere 
Rubber, July 7 
Gasoline 
Crude Oil, 
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HE firmness apparent in the steel and 

iron market has previously been 
called to attention in this section. Prices 
in this classification have been growing 
increasingly more firm, and around the 
close of the past month the U. S. Steel 
Corporation started a general advance in 
the price of steel. The increase is generally 
$1 per ton on bars, shapes and plates and 
applies to delivery for the second quarter 
of the year. This is the second important 
advance in steel prices in the past three 
months and has been followed generally 
throughout the industry. 


PUBLIC UTILITY REVENUE HOLDS FIRM 
ae (U.S GROSS i MILLIONS of DOLLARS ) 
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1929 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Continue Lowest 
in 9 Years. Freight Traf- 
fic Also Disappointing 


HE final repurts on net railway op- 
| erating income of all Class I rail- 
roads are now available and show 
even more disappointing results than our 
forecast of around $35,000,000 mentioned 
in this section last issue. The final reports 
show that all Class I railroads earned only 
$33,849,000 net railway operating revenue 
in the opening month of 1931. This was at 
the annual rate of only 2.2 per cent. return 
on the railroads claimed valuation. 

The figure for January shows a decline 
of more than 30 per cent from the previous 
month, which was December of last year, 
and also from the corresponding month oi 
last year, which was the opening month of 
1930. In December of last year the same 
railroads earned $49,000,000, and in Janu- 
ary of 1930 they showed net of a little over 
$55,000,000. 
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T HE car loading figures for January 
gave advance notice of disappointing 
results, and while January is normally one 
of the lowest months of the year it is at 
least significant that January of 1931 has 
shown the lowest profit for Class I roads 
since 1922, or in eight years. 

As car loading figures give a fairly ac- 
curate clue to earnings in advance of their 
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An Income for Iife/ 


[{100 to #500 per month} 


if totally disabled through 
sickness or accident..... 


Also, liberal payment for partial disability. 


A monthly income as long as you live, if two 


limbs or sight of both eyes is lost. 
Indoor confinement is not required. 


Policy pays for passenger air-travel accidents. 


Cannot be cancelled by the company. 


Pacitic Mutual's 
non-cancellable 


Income Policy 


Issued to men between ages of 20 to 55. 


Renewable to anniversary date nearest to policy- 
holder’s sixtieth birthday. 


Issued on a medical examination. 
Issued with or without an accidental death benefit. 


i 
Pacific Mutua 


Life Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1868 





Home office, LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. {| NEWYORofice 190 Wiles 
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Send information about your NON-CANCELLABLE Income Policy 
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Marks of 
Good Management 


THE most essential characteristic of manage- 
ment is organization. If management is right 
its organization is right. No need to go further 
to find the qualities that make for success. 


Personality shows on the surface. Spirit and 
morale can not be hidden. Every detail of 
business transactions expresses their presence, 
or their absence. 


No greater tragedy in business life than the 
failure of able, honest and potentially suc- 
cessful men. Modern Accountancy sees these 
failures often and emphasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. Success is not to the superman 
alone. Most often it comes ‘from a right con- 
cept of organization and the application of a 
well-ordered plan. Every day, normal busi- 
ness intelligence discovers, and understands 
better these truths; and so is achieving more 
fully the results that mark good management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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appearance, they are being watched for any 
signs of an anticipated upturn along with 
the Spring revival in general business. Thus 
far the results gained do not seem to have 
given much rise to rejoicing in railroad 
circles. 

Loadings of revenue freight on Class I 
railroads have recovered from the usual 
slump around the beginning of March, but 
are still lagging behind their normal sea- 
sonal advance which is anticipated early in 
the year. The real seasonal advance sel- 
dom gets under way before April, how- 
ever, so that there are still chances for the 
car loading figures to come through with 
good reports in the new month. 


U.S.STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS 
4-6 ¢ MILLIONS of TONS 


\ 
.. \ 
\ 


1930 1931 

Latest weekly loading figures show 
freight car loadings running around 720,000 
cars per week, a decline of 17 per cent. 
from the 900,000 cars reported in the same 
weeks of last year and a drop of 25 per 
cent. from the corresponding period of 
1929, when car loadings were already not 
so very far from the milloin car mark. 


AVIATION 


New Altitude Records for 

Women. N. Y. Gets a 

Sight-Seeing Dirigible. 

New Trans-Continent 
Service 
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AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 

FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 


GRAND RAPIDS 


HARTFORD 


HUNTINGTON, 


W.VA. 


HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


PORTLAND, ME. 


PROVIDENCE 
READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST. Louis 
ST. PAUL 
SAN ANTONIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 

waco 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
WINSTON-SALEM 


YOUNGSTOWN 


PERE 


Fe SpE 
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HE female of the aviation species 

| has come in for its share of honors 
in record flights during the past 
month. Miss Ruth Nichols, piloting a 
Lockheed Vega monoplane, established a 
new altitude record for women at 28,743 
feet. The record has been attested as a 
new one for international flying. Her 


monoplane was powered with a Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp motor of 425 horsepower. 

A little later in the month an Akron lady 
flyer was reported to have reached an alti- 
tude of around 33,000 feet in her Waco 
biplane. It has not yet been announced as 
official, however, and until such announce- 
ment Miss Nichols still holds the new 
world altitude record for women. 
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HE dirigible appears to be continuing 
its gradual gain in popularity com- 
pared with the airplane. Plans of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation are going 
forward for establishing the ten-passenger 
dirigible near New York City for record 
sight seeing trips within the next month. 
A hangar is being erected at the Holmes 
airport near New York, and service will 
begin as soon as it is completed. The Zep- 
pelin will probably remain at New York 
throughout the coming summer. 
Rapid progress is now being made at 
Akron on the new Navy dirigible, which 
will be the largest airship in the world. 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 


Two Rector Street 
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Workmen are now busy completing the WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 
outer cover and it is hoped that the ship 
will be ready for preliminary tests before 
summer. 

The Postoffice Department has an- 
nounced plans for starting a through air 
mail and passenger service between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts. The planes to 
be used in the new service will be tri- 
motored machines and will have the last 
word in equipment. Service is expected to 
begin early in April, after which a passen- 
ger leaving New York can transfer direct- 
ly into another plane at Chicago and con- 
tinue his journey at once. The Westbound 
journey will take about 28 hours and the 
Eastbound trip about 30 hours. 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Weather Improves. Wheat 
Supply Up but Corn Stocks 
Lowest This Century 


Ts: weather situation has continued = . 

to improve throughout much of the | H 
agricultural section of the United or a ami Y ome 
States during the past month. Precipita- ° * 
tion in the form of rain or snow has not ~ d t P, f t 
generally been up to normal in February an L S ro CC. ton 
or March of this year, but at least it has '. 
come closer to normal than at any time for When you buy a home for your 
as long as a full year in some sections. family, you choose with most careful 


Meanwhile, however, the Department of . ° ° 
wi ; Piste as consideration for location, surround- 
Agriculture announces continued decline in 


its index for farm prices. The latest re- ings and all the other elements that 

port is fairly ancient history and is as of would make it a pleasant and proper 

February 15th, 1931. However, on that place for all the family to live. Fane : satiatnation fo your 
4 Ye : s ome ts Sacer ain uniess care- 
rd = oe ees Se cae If equally careful in selecting insurance to pro- potency Bac > 
tect that home and other property, you will equal care in selecting insar- 
consider the safety of CENTRAL’S policies, ance to protect it. 

its strength, its fair adjustments and prompt 

settlements—together with the saving of its 

cost-reducing dividend. 


at 90. This was a decline of four points 
in a single month, a little over four points 
in a year, and two points under the lowest 
level ever reached previously by this in- 
dex, which was at 92 in December of 1911. 
On this basis, farm prices in the United 
States around the middle of February were CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further 
the lowest in at least 20 years. The De- information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 
partment has also reported some improve- 
ment, however, in farm price levels during 


FARM CORN STOCKS LOWEST #30YEARS MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE Department of Agriculture has 5 se 
I estimated that there were 160,000,000 Set Manufacturers seeking British Empire mar- 
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bushels of wheat held on domestic farms A kets will find no better base from which to 

as of March Ist, 1931. This is an increase LA work than the Shawinigan territory in the 

of more than 30,000,000 bushels over the WAN heart of Canada, on its great ocean highway 

figure of 130,000,000 bushels at the same IS —the mighty St. Lawrence. Booklet on 
a request. 


time last year. Bradstreet’s visible supply 
as of March Ist is announced at 208,000,000 S 
bushels against 165,000,000 bushels a year Nt Department of Development 

ago. Total stock of wheat in the United The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
States this year is tentatively placed around 
458,000,000 bushels, compared with 392,- Power Building - Craig Street West 


000,000 bushels at the same time in 1930. MONTREAL, CANADA 








Homeward 
bound 


In that hour when the day’s 
work is done and the dinner not 
yet begun, stop on your way 
home for a glass of the Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales. 


After the hurry and bustle of 
the office, it refreshes you and 
picks yeu up. It is a delightful 
prelude to dinner. 


For there is more than a won- 
derful flavor to this Champagne 
of Ginger Ales. There is in it, a 
purity and balance so zestful and 
so healthful that hospitals serve 
it to their patients. 


Three other delicious beverages 
are made under the Canada Dry 
seal: Sparkling Lime, Golden 
Ginger Ale and Sparkling Orange. 


CANADA 
DRY 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


The Champagne 
of Ginger Ales 
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Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tien famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres ... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 


For For 
$ 3 ii One $ 4 a3 Two 
Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 


“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illineis; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square - NEW YORK 





Total supply seems to have gained around 
70,000,000 bushels in a single year, there- 
fore, and there can be no more eloquent 
explanation than this for the long decline 
in wheat prices. By July lst Chairman 
Stone of the Federal Farm Board expects 
a carry-over of around 275,000,000 bushels. 


N the other hand, farm stocks of corn 

in the United States are placed at 
only 709,000,000 bushels. This figure shows 
a drop of nearly 300,000,000 bushels from 
1930 and compares with 1,022,000,000 
bushels in 1929 and with a ten year aver- 
age at this date of over 1,141,000,000 
bushels. Stocks of corn on farms of the 
United States at this time are the lowest 
since 1901, or in 30 years. 

Stocks of oats in the hands of farmers 
are placed at 464,000,000 bushels compared 
with 396,000,000 bushels a year ago. Bar- 
ley stocks have increased to 85,000,000 
bushels compared with 72,000,000, while 
rye stands at more than 10,000,000 bushels 
compared with only 5,500,000 bushels a 
year ago. 


OTTON consumption continues to de- 

cline. The latest report by the Bu- 
reau of the Census shows 433,000 running 
bales of lint cotton consumed in the United 
States mills during the month of February. 
This is a drop of more than 20,000 bales 
from the 454,000 bales consumed in Janu- 
ary and shows a loss of more than 60,000 
bales from February, 1930, when total con- 
sumption was around 494,000 bales. Total 
consumption for the first 7 months of the 
present season stands at 2,900,000 bales 
against 3,500,000 bales consumed in the 
corresponding period of the 1929-30 season. 
Domestic stocks of cotton, however, have 
declined moderately both from the previous 
month and from a year ago. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Reverses to 
Uptrend. Fight Over Pro- 
ration. World Sugar Pact 
ETROLEUM—The long decline in 
production of crude petroleum in the 
United States which continued throughout 
the latter part of 1929 and most of 1930 
appears now to have come to an end in 
January of the present year. Irregular in- 
creases in various weeks of January and 
February did not denote a turn but the 
gains have now been sufficiently consistent 
to indicate that the trend of crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States has reversed 
from the long downward trend to at least 
an intermediate upward course. 

Latest report of the American Petroleum 
Institute gives average daily crude oil out- 
put at 2,190,000 barrels per day. This 
is a gain of 34 barrels per day in a single 
week and 85,000 barrels per day in two 
weeks. Despite such gains, current daily 
production is only about 100,000 barrels 
per day above the low point reached in 
January and is still nearly 400,000 barrels 
per day below production in the corres- 
ponding weeks of last year. 

The chief logical explanation for this 
reversal in crude oil production is the dis- 
covery and rapid development of the new 
field in East Texas. No very definite plans 
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have as yet materialized for restriction of 
this field, but some action may be taken 
at the national oil conference which has 
been called by Oklahoma to convene very 
shortly at Washington. Texas and Okla- 
homa are still having battles over their 
proposals for proration. Kansas has passed 
the health bill for such restriction and pro- 
ration exponents in Oklahoma seem to be 
gaining. Producers in East Texas have 
organized to force the issue against pro- 
ration and to win unrestricted production 
for their new field. The meeting at Wash- 
ington will be watched with great interest, 
therefore, since the entire theory of pro- 
ration will probably come to a showdown. 


AMERICAN STOCKS of COPPER LOWER 
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UGAR—Despite the victories for a 

world sugar pact won early in the 
year, the Chadbourne Commission is work- 
ing along slowly but hard at further deli- 
cate negotiations. The latest meetings have 
taken place with Dutch producers and pre- 
liminary reports are favorable. The Java- 
nese producers also appear to have voted 
favorably on the plan and the general 
progress has been highly gratifying to ex- 
ponents of a world agreement of produc- 
tion curtailment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Two Steps to Peace. Brit- 
ish Politics. Is Soviet 
Socialism Backing Down? 


WO of the most important develop- 
ments in international friendliness 
during the past month have been 
the naval understanding between France 
and Italy and the spirit of closer com- 
promise between Great Britain and India. 
The British Government has made public 
the text of the new Franco-Italian naval 
agreement. It is largely a compromise, but 
provides essentially for about 150,000 tons 
superiority for France over Italy. 

Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States are now in conference over the new 
amendments to the London Five Power 
Treaty. There may be some delay but 
there seem to be no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to complete ratification of the new 
context. 

In Great Britain the political situation 
with India has been somewhat cleared but 
at the expense of a good deal of internal 
wrangling in the British Parliament. Mr. 
Baldwin has had to bear a good deal of 
criticism for the few concessions made. 
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USSIA continues to be the topic of 
considerable interest in an interna- 
tional and economic way. The tendency 
has been toward other countries taking a 
more serious attitude toward the prospects 
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What 50 Years 


mean to your 
stamping costs 


Did you ever think how safe 
you are in bringing your stamp- 
ing problems to a business that 
has been “in business” for 
more than 50 years? 

The 50 years alone is a good 
guarantee of intelligent solution 
of your problems. And the fact 
that the business has grown con- 
stantly is a surplus guarantee of 
a vast experience that knows 
every short cut to minimum tool 
costs; that assures a quick ap- 
preciation of every difficulty to 
be surmounted. 

G. P. & F. is that constantly 
growing more-than-50-year-old 
business. G. P. & F. Engineers 


help you safeguard against costly 
mistakes. They assure that you 
receive every advantage of the 
fullest possibilities of pressed- 
metal fabrication and of the 
economical production the 
huge, 19-acre G. P. & F. plant 
provides. 


Without obligating you, we'll send 
you a copy of the booklet “In Harmony 
with Modern Progress” —without charge 
—full of suggestions, telling you more 
about the advantages offered. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 


1413 W. St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
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End cover for electric motor, 
drawn and punched out of 16 
U. S. gauge steel, by modern 
G. P. & F. methods. Result: 
improved appearance, light and 
strong, easy to finish and ready 
for immediate assembly without 
any machining by the 
motor manufacturer. 
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GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1413 W. St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send your new booklet “Jn Harmony with Modern 
| Progress’ to the address below . . . without charge or obligation. 


| Company Name ... 
Address 
19 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE [ City 





Ask for— 
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PREMIUM WRITING FIUID  SANFORDS 
Writes Bright Blue 


Turns Jet Black J 
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FIGHT CANCER 


WITH KNOWLEDCE 


LET US HELP YOU 


ANCER in its early stages is usually curable when prop- 
erly treated. If you have the slightest suspicion that 
you have cancer, consult u physician at once. The odds are 
against your having cancer, but why take a chance? Why 
wait until it may be too late? 
Follow the advice of your own doctor, or of your local 
Cancer Committee. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION WRITE, CALL OR TELEPHONE TO 
The New York City Cancer Committee 
34 East 75th Street - RHinelander 4-0435 
If not a resident of New York City—write to the 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
New York, N. Y. 
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of Russia's success in the five year plan. 
This tern lency continues unabated and there 
are indications that the majority of fair 
and thinking American business men today 
admit the probability that Russia will come 
through with her economic expansion. 


BRITISH EXPORTS CONTINUE DECLINE 
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The general feeling also seems to be, 
however, that such success in an economic 
way would not prove the permanence of 
Soviet principles. There are many who 
feel that the test of such principles is not 
in the present period of dramatic struggle, 
but will come to the crisis when economic 
success has been reached and the usual 
temptations for individual wealth accumu- 
lated. 

One of the most significant reports pub- 
lished in some time along these lines came 
from Moscow during the past month. It 
reports that plans are now under way by 
the Soviet for a reorganization of all co- 
operative farms under a plan whereby re- 
muneration for labor will be on a piece- 
work basis. If this is true it appears that 
one of the more glaring fallacies of Soviet 
socialism has been blasted—the fallacy of 
paying, supporting or rewarding all work- 
ers alike regardless of their quality or 
efficiency. 


WASHINGTON 


Third Party Hinted for 

1932. President on First 

Real Vacation. Income Tax 
Returns 


HE nation’s capital has quieted down 
considerably since the 71st Congress 
passed into history, but attention is 

already turning toward the next Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1932. The Progressive 
factions seem to be attempting a combina- 
tion with the Democrats but there are 
many rumors of a third party. 

Meanwhile, President Hoover has had a 
healthy and restful vacation, the first real 
one since his inauguration. The sea voy- 
age on board an American battleship has 
granted him rest and quiet and much good 
can come from his visits to the West Indies 
and the Virgin Islands. Shortly after his 
return to Washington the President will 
embark on a series of speeches, including 
trips to Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. 

Preliminary reports on income tax re- 
ceipts by the Treasury covering last year’s 
incomes are not yet available. A large de- 
cline from last year’s receipts has been an- 
ticipated but the writer questions whether 
the results will be as unfavorable as has 
been prophesied by many authorities and 
officials. 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC REVIEW OF THIS MODERN WORLD 
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Vanity Fair kleiglights The Modern World and 
everything that makes it modern. It is a kaleido- 
scopic review of life today—its progress, politics, 
excitements, pleasures, and fashions. Vanity Fair 
deals clearly and brilliantly—sometimes devastat- 
ingly—with the Personages who make the wheels go 
round—politicians, actresses, artists, financiers, 
sportsmen, racketeers, scientists, sculptors, social 
leaders and—why not?—night-club hostesses and 
tap dancers. 


New Presidential timber matures in Van Hornes- 
ville or Englewood—its significance is revealed in 
Vanity Fair. A new “torch song” crooner captures 
Broadway—Vaniry Farr pictures and describes her. 
A new novelist wins the spotlight in the literary 
circus; a new satirist punctures the balloon reputa- 
tions of statesmen or heavyweight prize-fighters; a 
new fad catches the whim of Park Avenue, Newport, 
or Lake Forest—all becomes immediate grist for 
Vanity Farr’s hungry mill. 


80,000 TRIERS OF NEW THINGS 


Vanity Farr is edited for the pace-makers of prosperous, sophisticated America 
... those who pride themselves on being the first to discover a new comet sweep- 


ing up over the political horizon . 


. . the first to see the merit of a new play, 


player, or playwright . .. the first to appreciate an innovation in travel or sport 


or art or motor cars. 


Vanity Fam is accepted by these modern-minded, free-spending men and 
women as their stimulating guide, not only to the theatre, politics, and the latest 
games, but to the purchase of the highest grade commodities—from smoking 
accessories to speed boats and airplanes. VANITY Fam is your opportunity to 
reach 80,000 socially-active people who are definitely inclined to welcome rather 
than to view with alarm whatever is new or different or better. 
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HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


Oo aw Accountancy Oo Business oem’e 
OM OB Co 





Oo Trathe Management O Credit and Collection 

O Law: Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law Modern Foremanship 

O Industria iMgm’t O Personnel Mém’t 

O BankingandFinance O Expert Bookkeeping 
OT O C.P. A. Coaching 

8 Rail. Station Mgm't O Business caae 

O Railway A ing OC panish 

O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Pane re 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 4364-R Chica 











Relation of 
Stock Prices 


to 


Earnings Trends 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting treatise of this 
subject, accompanied 
by explanatory charts. 


Copy may be had upon request 
for B-100 


Morrison & Townsend 


Established 1902 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 
Uptown Office 


509 Madison Ave. 


Chicago Detroit Newport, R. I 
Torrington, Conn. Southampton Seasonal’ 


London Office 
64 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 

















INVESTORS 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2 for each 
security, or $5 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5 and up 
according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Worst Is Over 
Z. W. Ranck, president, The 
Crystal Tissue Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, interviewed by Fores: 
66 BELIEVE the 
present year 
will bring us a meas- 


ure of encouragement’ 


in proportion to the 
manner in which we 
put our house in 
order to meet the 
changed conditions. 
That the worst is 
over, I firmly believe. 
“We have learned that we cannot go on 
and on with vast programs of production 
without seriously giving consideration to 
consumption. Executives are now trying 
hard to answer the questions: How much 
of this commodity will be used? How 
much of the market is logically mine? 
What must I do to get it? No longer is 
the cry for production and more produc- 
tion without regard to costs and markets. 
“Commercially the world is one big 
family. Any setback in any country is 
bound to be reflected in some way in all 
other countries. Our present depression 
is world-wide. There is no spot that has 
been free of it. But we should be encour- 
aged by the fact that America has done 
a great deal to set up living standards 
throughout the world. We have caused 
people to want more and better things with 
which to enjoy life. And history shows 
that, where there is sufficient sustained 
desire, people have always found a way 
to gratify that desire. So long as human 
desires remain unsatisfied, industrial 
growth is assured.” 


Predicts Lower Electric Rates 


Frank L. Dame, president, The 
North American Company, inter- 
viewed by Forses: 


66 HE electric 

power and light 

companies are sharing 

with their customers 

the savings made 

possible by the great- 

er efficiency of pri- 

vate management. The 

chief beneficiaries are 

the household users of 

electricity, and I look 

for further reduction of rates through the 

continuation of the policy of making re- 

ductions in the common interests of cus- 
tomers and stockholders. 

“The North American Company’s an- 

nual report for 1930 points out the pub- 

lic’s share in savings from operating effi- 


ciency and increased consumption. The 
use of electricity by residence customers 
of the North American subsidiaries in 
1930 increased 10.50 per cent. over 1929. 
Yet these customers paid considerably less 
per unit for the electricity they used, rev- 
enue received from residence customers 
having increased only 5.47 per cent. 

“The average unit revenue per residence 
customer decreased during the year from 
4.94 cents to 4.72 cents per kilowatt hour 
—actually 22 per cent. lower than for the 
industry as a whole, which had an average 
of 6.04 cents per kilowatt hour at the end 
of 1930.” 


Future of Amusement Industry 


Adolph Zukor, president, Para- 
mount Publix Corporation, inter- 
viewed by Forbes: 

—— properly ap- 

praise the future 

of the motion picture 

industry—a _ substan- 

tial part of the amuse- 

ment industry — cer- 

tain fundamental fac- 

tors must be explained. 

“The amusement 

industry, in supplying 

entertainment, fills an 

essential need of the American people. 

While the management still remained 

under the direction of pioneers, public de- 

mand for motion pictures brought such a 

rapid expansion of the business that great 

sums of capital were made available to 

the industry. The pioneer in industry is 

thoroughly competent while the size of the 

business is not beyond his personal super- 

vision, but when capital aggregating many 

millions of dollars is utilized, a different 

type of organization and management is 

required. Some of the pioneers have been 

able to grow in executive capacity in re- 

lationship to the larger responsibilities that 

huge investments of capital impose. Other 

organizations have not been able to ad- 

just their personnel and policies as suc- 
cessfully. 

“The business depression, however, so- 
bered the industry which, for the first time, 
suffered a serious, temporary setback. This 
brought about, in all companies, needed 
reforms which were not apparent when 
business came easy. The general decline 
in business affected the gross revenues of 
the motion picture industry just as it did 
the other essential industries. However, 
the decline came six months later, for 
gross revenues held unusually well in the 
first six months of 1930. Although we 
are already seeing definite signs of im- 
provement, it seems to me that complete 
recovery will also be six months later 
than a number of other businesses.” 
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Inventions 


No More Excuse for Dirty Air—A Paint 
Improvement—Cheaper to Weld Buildings 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


NLEAN AIR IS EASY NOW.— 
You put it just inside the window, 
then close the window. Result: clean, 
filtered air all day—in the office—or all 
night—in the home. 

“It” is a miniature air conditioning unit 
for the factory laboratory; for the office; 
and for the home. The filter is a mat of 
cellulose that can be changed as easily as 
a desk blotter. Air is forced through it 
by a fan, and enters the room minus 97% 
of its dirt, dust, bacteria, and pollen. 

Incidentally, this air filter is a noise 
filter too. Its use makes offices quieter, 
more efficient for work. 


N IMPORTANT RED.—I have just 
heard of a new red paint that is 
affected neither by the sun’s rays nor by 
high temperatures. Nor by alkali or acid 
either, for that matter. It is expected to 
be quite a find for manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, equipment and what not requir- 
ing a baked finish in some shade of red. 
Though the process for making the new 
paint, laboratory evolved, is a secret, it is 
known that in its manufacture cadmium 
and selenium metal are furnace treated— 
hence its ability to resist heat. 
Varying the proportions of the metals 
yields any shade from a light vermilion 
to a dark maroon. 


: EET A NEW METER—“ Mr. 

Jones! Please come and take this 
electric refrigerator right out and give 
me back my money. The motor is run- 
ning all the time and I just know my elec- 
tric bill is going to be terrible.” 

Fortunately for Mr. Jones and his busy 
confreres, excited customers who think 
their refrigerator motors have the Mara- 
thon habit can now be easily reassured. 
The service man appears at the customer's 
home with an electric time recorder. 
Twenty four hours later she has a com- 
plete graphic record, on a cardboard dial, 
of both the running time and the quiet 
time of her motor. 

The device is an adaptation of a recorder 
used in factories and by truck owners to 
obtain graphic records of machinery and 
truck operation, so that idle time may be 
reduced through analysis of its causes. 


ANKS USE RUST - PROOF 

ALLOY.—Readers of Forses who 
are acquiring the safe-deposit-box habit 
again (after neglecting it, perhaps, this 
past year) may discover that their bank’s 
safe deposit vaults have taken on a new 
and shiny appearance. If, for instance, 
their bank is the Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust, or the Alamo National of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

In these and several other banks, safe 
deposit box doors have recently been 
made of a steel alloy that does not tar- 
nish. Some have linings of the same ma- 
terial throughout the vault, including the 
exposed surfaces of the vault doors. ... 


No polishing or scouring is necessary. 
Just an occasional rub with a damp cloth 
to remove dirt and dust. 


ELDED BUILDINGS CHEAPER. 
January 1, we forecast in this de- 
partment that electric welding of buildings 
would gain in popularity this year. Now 
comes the announcement of one builder of 
factories and other commercial buildings 
that for the first time in its history welded 
steel construction is cheaper than riveted 
construction. 

Greater speed in construction is also 
named as an advantage of the newer con- 
struction, plus elimination of fire and ac- 
cident risk (from hot rivets), greater 
strength and rigidity, and reduction in the 
required tonnage of steel. 

The new $2,500,000 windowless factory 
of The Simonds Saw and Steel Company 
(see The $s in Invention, November 15, 
1930) will be welded. 


ESISTING THE STAMP ACT.— 

How about a postage stamp for 
991%4c? It is doubtful if you can buy 
one, but you can make one in a moment 
on a new postage machine that ought to 
revolutionize a good many _parcel-post 
shipping rooms. And if the next stamp 
required is six cents or sixty six, it is 
made just as quickly. 

Some years ago, as an office manager, 
I had charge of a special parcel post ship- 
ment of 4,000 packages. We set up a 
regular straight-line operation, utilized 
progressive-assembly principles; cut every 
possible corner. But the time consumed 
in the simple operation of building up the 
different zone and weight charges out of 
one, two, three, four, five, up to fifteen 
and twenty cent stamps—and affixing them 
—was appalling. 

If any shipping room will time-study 
its stamp work for 100 varying-cost pack- 
ages, the result will be a real surprise to 
all concerned. ... But now the shipping 
clerk can simply punch a “cash register” 
and get, not only a single stamp of the 
precise denomination required, but also a 
detailed permanent record of date, weight, 
and postage of all shipments that will save 
further time in the accounting office. 


7RITTEN ON CLOTH.—Some re- 
cent letters to this department from 
a South Carolina manufacturer were typed 
on cloth. The sheet of sized cotton makes 
surprisingly interesting stationery, the 
typed letters are clear and clean. The 
material is also reported to be feasible for 
menu cards, time tables, road maps, other 
uses that imagination may name. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items’ which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 


Personally Known 
Investment 
Holdings 





I. is important to 
investors to know that the man- 
agement of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and 
the management of the public 
utility companies whose secur- 
ities represent the major portion 
of their holdings, are under the 
same general direction. 


This relationship is of great 
importance to the shareholders 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. It places these 
two companies in the unique 
position of having intimate and 
first hand knowledge of the 
operating properties whose se- 
curities are held; at the same 
time it assures continuity of 
policy and management in the 
companies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Middle 
West Utilities Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on 
the New York Curb. Booklet F6, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold 
will be sent on request. 











Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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WHO THINKS 


who is not satisfied to 
observe surface trends in our 
political and economic life, but 
seeks underlying causes; who 
consults authoritative opinion 


before drawing conclusions, 
who reads for information as 
well as enjoyment . . . that man 
will welcome THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW each 
month. 


Among April features 
ee ae Ew oc cee 


Hoover—The New Phase 
by John Spargo. The Presi- 
dent emerges as a defender 
of individualism. 


A Cure for Speculation 
by Herbert C. Pell. A plan 
for curbing stock speculation 
by taxation. 


Our Empire 
by O. R. Strackbein. A criti- 
cism of our haphazard colo- 
nial government and sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 


Treasure in the Depths 
by Kingsley Moses. Exciting 
attempts to recover fortunes 
lost at sea; new devices for 
reaching sunken ships. 


The Financial Outlook 


by Alan H. Temple, Financial 
Editor. A monthly review. 


You may secure the REVIEW 
for six months by sending the 
coupon and ONE DOLLAR. 
This half-price offer is open 
only until May 1. 


HALF PRICE OFFER 


The North American Review 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 

For the enclosed $1.00, send me THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for 6 


months. (Canadian price, $1.25; foreign price, 
$1.50.) 
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around the middle of January, cul- 

minated in the closing days of Feb- 
ruary. Since then the market has pur- 
sued an irregular course with a sagging 
tendency, which, at the writing of this, 
has wiped out much of the gain scored in 
its long upward movement. 

This advance, as explained in a pre- 
vious article, was due mainly to lifting 
of hedges by spinners who had bought 
cotton based on March quotations earlier 
in the season. Hedges were bought in 
and prices fixed on spot cotton instead of 
transferring to later months, because of 
apprehension over operations of the Cotton 
Co-operatives, backed financially by the 
Farm Board. 

Other important influences aiding the 
advance were: Passage of the soldier’s 
bonus bill, expectation that a settlement of 
India’s political and business troubles 
would be effected before the end of Feb- 
ruary, marked improvement in textile con- 
ditions in the United States and the Far 
East, sharp rise in the value of foreign 
growths of cotton, good advance in the 
price of silver and small sales of 
fertilizers. 

The culmination of the advance was al- 
most coincident with the signing of an 
agreement between Gandhi, leader of the 
Indian Separatists, and the British Vice- 
roy, and the easing of the tension in the 
March position due to the liquidation of 
the greater part of the hedged interest in 
that month. Market action after the first 
notices of tender on March were issued, 
appears to have had a reassuring effect 
and liquidation in that month thereafter 
proceeded in an orderly manner. 

The effect of the settlement in India and 
the possible effect of the soldiers’ bonus, 
like many other important developments 
which preceded them, appears to have been 
not only discounted but over-discounted 
in advance. 


T HE advance in cotton which started 


BOUT the same time other develop- 

ments, which tended to encourage 
selling operations and to discourage buy- 
ing for a further rise, came to the front. 
These were: 

(1) Indications that American farmers 
are not inclined to reduce their acreage 
sufficiently to bring the prospective supply 
of next season into balance with the prob- 
able demand. (2) Small consumption of 
American cotton for the first half of the 
season and predictions of an excessive 
carry-over at the end. 

The private reporting bureaus report 
that farmers indicate an intention to re- 
duce the acreage from 8.5 to 15.1 per cent. 
The chairman of the Farm Board says 
his information indicates that there: will 
not be a material reduction in the acreage 
this year, adds that it will take a reduc- 
tion of thirty per cent. to bring the supply 
into balance with prospective demand. A 





high official of the Cotton Co-operatives 


Cotton Acreage Key to Prices 


Prospective Supply Is Far in 
Excess of Prospective Demand 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 
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predicts a carry-out of 8,700,000 bales at 
the end of the season. 

If the acreage is reduced only 8.5 per 
cent., the area planted will be around 42,- 
260,000 acres. If the reduction is 15.1 per 
cent. the area planted will be approxi- 
mately 39,200,000 acres. Last year’s acre- 
age was 46,191,000. 

Garside, of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, issued early in March the follow- 
ing figures on world consumption of our 
cotton covering the first six months of 
the season ending January 31, with stocks 
of cotton on that date. 


CONSUMPTION AUG. 1 TO JAN. 31 








This Year Last Year 

In United States.......... 2,377 ,000 3,152,000 
In Foreign Countries..... 3,119,000 3,898,000 
Pe iabbiss teks chat 5,496,000 7,050,000 

STOCKS ON JAN. 31 

This Year Last Year 

In United States......... 11,564,000 8,670,000 
In Foreign Countries..... 3,215,000 3,381,000 
BR hb Sain wrascaes¥e 14,779,000 12,051,000 


During the next week the International 
Federation of Spinners of Manchester 
England, issued an estimate of world mill 
consumption of American and foreign 
cotton, side by side, which also covers the 
first half of the season. The Federation’s 
figures, which are in running bales, with 
last year’s figures for comparison, show: 


CONSUMPTION AUGUST 1 to JANUARY 31 





. 1930-31 1929-30 Decrease 
American Cotton... 5,278,000 7,083,000 1,805,000 
Foreign Cotton..... 5,886,000 6,119,000 233,000 

ye 11,164,000 13,202,000 2,038,000 


Most striking in connection with these 
figures is the large decrease in the con- 
sumption of American cotton and the 
comparatively small decrease in the com- 
sumption of foreign growths. 

These figures show very plainly thai 
foreign mills are continuing to discrimi- 
nate against our cotton, either on account 
of their opposition to the policies of the 
Farm Board, or because foreign cotton is 
cheaper. 

I see but little hope for any permanent 
advance in cotton prices until the Ameri- 
can producer gives concrete evidence of 
his intention to reduce the acreage suffi- 
ciently to bring the prospective supply in- 
to balance with the prospective demand. 

It is possible, however, that when May 
begins to approach maturity we will see 
much lifting of hedges in that month by 
spinners to fix prices on spot cotton, ow- 
ing to the large future holdings of the 
Cotton Co-operatives, and also another ad- 
vance similar to the one which we had in 
February. 

However, I believe we will see ma- 
terially lower prices before the acreage 
question is settled or the price fixing 
movement in May starts. I also believe 
that we will have a drastic reduction in 
acreage and fertilizers and that the mar- 
ket will start on a long upward move- 
ment as soon as that fact becomes evident. 
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...A relatively few 









41 Ml . 
Key men exercise 





tremendous influence 





in Business, Industry 





and Commerce eos 





Reaching these men is 





Fundamental to Suc- 





Fu N D A- 
MENTAL 


cess in all Sales and 


were 102 public util- 





too, is Review of Re- 
views to successful 
sales and advertising 


Advertising Work. 


ities . . . 98 financial 
organizations .. . 30 
insurance companies 
... 49 industrial and 





endeavor among 

those people upon whom ultimately 
rests the responsibility of choosing or 
rejecting the commodity you sell. 


An advertiser recently wished to 
cover, among others, 12 of the coun- 
try’s leading financial, industrial and 
public utility organizations. We 
learned that 42 directors in these or- 
ganizations were Review of Reviews 
readers. Further investigation re- 
vealed that these 42 men hold a total 
of 575 directorships in 477 different 
organizations. Included among them 


mining enterprises... 
94 huge manufacturers... and a host 
of large universities, hospitals, steam- 
ship lines, real estate and development 
companies, and the like. 


Editorially, forcibly, Review of Re- 
views draws to it people who dominate 
America’s social, economic and indus- 
trial life—“key” men and women. 
That’s why advertising and sales-man- 
agers find their efforts among these 
people so consistently productive 
when directed through Review of 
Reviews. 
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For forty years — Pre-eminent in moulding Public 
Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs. 
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By 
Roger W. 
Babson 






This book has gone thru 
its 20th edition. It out- 
lines a safe and profitable 
Plan for investing your 
money. It fits present 
conditions to a T. 


Let us send you a FREE 
— Compare your own 
method off investing with 
the one suggested and 
tried by Mr. Babson. See 
if your results are as sat- 
isfactory as you would 
like them to 






























The coupon will brin 
the book by return mail. 












Babson’s Reports 
Div.71-1 , Bab Park, M 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send me, free, Mr. Babson’s book, 
“Should Business Men Buy Stocks?” 


































Letter 
Supervision 
By Mail 


is true economy, producing better letters 
at lower cost. 









This I have proved to 
executives. To demonstrate the practical 


immediate benefits I will analyze five or 






more of your letter carbons at only $1 
each. Mail them today. P. H. Parke, 
Letter Counselor, 701 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Spring Arcade 



















No Need 
to Grope for 
the Right Word 


Build your vocabulary by con- 
stantly using 


Websters 









whe best abridged dictionary. 106,000 
entries, 1,256 pages, 1,700 illustrations. 
r Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
50. At your bookselier’s or from the 


Pages on request. 
y 










Get the Best. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
52 Broadway Springfield, Mass 



















HATEVER the United States 
W may be disposed to do about it, 

Canada is through with Soviet 
Russia. No longer is it going to nourish 
the Bolshevik in his revolutionary prop- 
aganda to undermine the political and so- 
cial order of the world. Diplomatic rela- 
tions were severed about four years ago 
when a Russian mission was fired out, 
almost bodily. This happened when it was 
discovered that their main activity con- 
sisted, not in the promotion of trade, but 
in disseminating communistic doctrine. 
Hundreds of packing cases which, ordin- 
arily, as a matter of diplomatic immunity, 
would not be subjected to customs 
scrutiny, aroused suspicion because of 
their great bulk. So the federal police got 
busy and opened them up only to find that 
the big boxes contained Soviet literature, 
in all languages of the country, designed 
for extensive circulation among the youth 
and in the libraries and schools. 

Although the mission were given their 

passports and left in a hurry, trade, in 
an unofficial way, was permitted to go on. 
Canadian firms bought such things as 
Russian coal, pulpwood, furs and asbestos. 
The volume, small at the start, began to 
grow. The mine operators of Nova 
Scotia encountered the pinch of competi- 
tion in coal, and so did the pulpwood pro- 
ducers and the asbestos people. Last Sep- 
tember, Parliament delegated to the Do- 
minion government the right, by itself, to 
exclude imports from Russia. Only last 
month did it take action but, while coal 
was the sole commodity intended to be 
excluded when the legislation was passed, 
the ban is now absolute in everything. 
Moreover, it was put on in direct sequence 
to an attractive offer from the Soviet to 
place in the country ten million dollars 
worth of orders, mainly for machinery, 
designed to cultivate those communal 
crops, the dumping of which is already 
bedevilling the wheat markets of the 
world. All the Soviet asked in return were 
coal orders for $3,500,000. 
Now, in stressful days of unemploy- 
ment, ten millions of orders sounds good 
but, having completed the severance of 
relations, the government is getting noth- 
ing but praise, even from opponents. The 
main reason assigned for the action was 
not so much the principle of competition 
to Canadian industry as the fact that the 
Russian output is the product of con- 
script or slave labor. Thus, whatever 
other countries such as England or 
America may do, Canada, at least, is not 
going to provide sustenance for the re- 
juvenated bear. 


mw of the financing of the State- 
owned Canadian National Railroad 
system, especially in equipment bonds, has 
been done in Wall street. American 
financiers will be interested in discussions 
which are to take place on Canadian Na- 





tional affairs during the present session 


Canada Bans Soviet Products 


Railroad Finance in Dominion—New 


Ruling Affects the Motor Industry 
By CHARLES BISHOP 
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of Parliament at Ottawa. The Dominion 
government is on the horns of a dilemma. 

Public ownership is popular. The Cana- 
dian National head, Sir Henry Thornton, 
is personally very popular. He has put 
together, in a harmonized whole, the hund- 
red constituent roads and made the sys- 
tem second to none on the continent in 
equipment if not, everywhere, in road 
bed. Hotels, steamships, radio, telegraph 
lines and assorted enterprises have been 
embarked on. The investment runs into 
billions. The commitments in the past 
two years are 200 millions. Everything 
was merry and bright till the depression 
came and particularly till the movement 
of wheat stopped when Europe ceased to 
buy. Now, things are not so good. The 
deficit in the past year may run to 
$35,000,000. 

This is a hard blow to the government 
when ordinary revenues from other 
sources have declined by 100 millions. The 
whole question is to be thrown into Par- 
liament for its concerted consideration and 
counsel quite apart from politics. 






















——e departure in the line of 
government policy in Canada vitally 
affects a section of the American motor 
car industry. It is an ordinance fixing, 
arbitrarily, the discount on imported cars 
at twenty per cent., and providing that, if 
and when this is exceeded, the “dumping 
duty,” a practically prohibitive impost, 
shall, automatically, apply. 

The curious thing is that one part of 
a great American industry is thus pro- 
tected against the rest. There is no such 
thing as a Canadian motor car. The big 
plants at Oshawa, of the General Motors, 
at Windsor of the Ford Company, at 
Toronto, of Durant, and other makes, are 
all offshoots of the parent concerns. 

But there are many makes of cars, ex- 
tensively imported into Canada, which do 
not have Canadian branches. They include 
Parkard, Pierce Arrow, Graham Paige, 
Hudson, Essex, Franklin, Nash, Stearns- 
Knight, Auburn and other makes. The 
General Motors and similar Canadian sub- 
sidiaries have been protesting against the 
competition from imported cars, upon 
which a discount of thirty per cent., or 
even more, has been allowed. They have 
been doing it with just as much vigor as 
though they were all native Canadian cor- 
porations in place of being simply branches 
sending the money home. However, at 
least, Canadian mechanics are employed. 
And it is mainly on account of that labor 
that this arbitrary ruling has been made. 
by the Government. 

It will have one of two effects; either 
the trade of the importers will be injuri- 
ously affected—they claim they cannot 
profitably continue in business—or else, 
the existing colony of branches of the 
American motor industry will be aug- 
mented. In some instances, this latter de- 
velopment is said to be assured. 
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Motor Makers Encouraged 


Steady Increase in Demand Shows Signs of 
Continuity—Dealer Operations Standardized 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


tion has not only made an early ap- 

pearance and assumed important 
proportions, but the forward move has 
every appearance of continuity. March 
output touched quite close to the 300,- 
000 mark for North America and pro- 
grams announced for April promise a 
total of 400,000 units in the month. 

These are heartening figures, not only 
because they are repeating those of the 
industry when it was going strong, but 
because the sale of almost every car and 
truck manufactured is practically assured 
before it leaves the factory. There are 
continued reports from scattered districts 
of bulging demand, which has been cared 
for by rush shipments from the factor- 
ies. Over a 60-day period beginning with 
February, it became evident that demand 
was actually exceeding supply in some 
cases and there has been lively debate 
between dealers and factories on the sub- 
ject of how many cars are to be allotted 
to the territories. 

Ford made tardy report of February 
volume at 85,000 units, with a March pro- 
gram of 110,000 and one of 150,000 for 
April. The February total for Ford 
was somewhat below the percentage for 
the industry as a whole that has been 
the rule with this manufacturer in the 
past. Present sales effort of the Ford 
organization is at high point and some 
of the dealers are talking more and more 
about the new car with which persistent 
rumor credits Ford. No definite date 
for the introduction of this has been set 
and officially the factory disclaims knowl- 
edge of the matter—but it is believed that 
the newcomer will be on view before 
Summer. 


Geo t spurt in automotive produc- 


AVORABLE effect of the general re- 

sumption of automotive activity in 
Michigan is felt in widening circles. The 
State Department of Labor and Industry 
reports that payroll expenditures had prac- 
tically doubled in the period ended Feb- 
ruary 15, compared with the preceding 
30-day period. Forty-three manufactur- 
ers reported payroll increases rising from 
$2,223,378 to $4,101,238. There is every 
reason to believe’ that the official figures 
for the period ended March 15, when 
available, will show at least as healthy 
a rate of growth in payrolls. In some 
cases reported, employment is running at 
eight to ten hours daily, five days in the 
week—the five-day week having appar- 
ently been established as a permanent in- 
stitution. 

Condition of field stocks of both new 
and used cars is reported to be satis- 
factory and there will be continued effort 
to keep these well within bounds. The 
definite jump up in production that be- 
gan with the first week in March is not 
believed to have increased the field stocks 


appreciably, since the cars make only a 
very brief pause in the hands of dealers 
before getting onto the roads in the hands 
of their new owners. 


NE of the most notable effects of the 

return to importance in sales volume 
in the middle price range, which occu- 
pies the effort of the great majority of 
the makers, is the improvement in the 
product offered. Manufacturers have 
gone the limit in producing almost in- 
credible advantages in cars of this price 
range that are now being offered. Some 
of the makers of important parts and 
accessories claim that the low prices at 
which they are required to sell original 
equipment material are responsible for 
the ability of the car makers to offer 
the completed car at so low a price; but, 
whatever the controlling cause, it is fact 
that the cars in this class generally offer 
attractions that have not been available 
before. 

Standardization of dealer operations in 
the case of General Motors has been 
developed to a remarkably high point, in 
every department of activity. From lay- 
out to retail sales of product and of serv- 
ice, the work of the several passenger car 
and truck divisions is carried out uniform- 
ly, all over the country. Factory crews 
of executives and field men are constantly 
at work, bringing all possible dealers to a 
standard type of management, accounting 
and sales. In particular, the Chevrolet 
program in this regard is considered to be 
the most highly developed in any industry. 
Early in March, the company fine-combed 
the country, zone by zone, in an elaborate 
stage presentation of the cars and trucks 
made by the company and how to sell and 
service them. 

One of the results of this factory control 
of dealers is that in the Detroit zone alone, 
28 retail men qualified as members of the 
100-Car Club and did it by selling a total 
of 4,917 cars in 12 months, an average of 
175 cars per man. Both new and used 
car sales are used as a basis for gaining 
membership in the club and the high man 
in this zone sold 349 used cars and twelve 
new cars in 1930. Nationally, the club has 
a membership of 1,853, with sales of 122,- 
819 new and 192,589 used cars to their 
credit, an average of 170 cars per man. 
The national president is R. W. Wilson, 
Baltimore, who sold 353 new and 174 used 
cars in 1930. This is claimed as the 
world’s record for retail automobile sales. 


COMMITTEE of the Institute of 

Scrap Iron and Steel is working on 
a national program for scrapping 3,000,- 
000 automobiles annually. This is about 
six times the average annual scrapping, 
which could be stepped up with great 
gain to the industry and to safety in 
traffic. 


Our 
‘OTHER 
BUSINESS” 


needs 
Investment Counsel 


FEW business men can give the 
amount of time and study re- 
quired by their “other business.” 
Yet this “other business” —that 
which concerns security investments 
—is usually expected to run itself. 
Too often, after disaster has fol- 
lowed this policy, it is too late even 
for expert counsel to help. 


It is Brookmire’s function to counsel, watch 
and guide your “other business.” To for- 

late an in t program for you; to 
recommend outstanding security opportuni- 
ties; to maintain a close, constant super- 
vision over your portfolio to promptly advise 
changes when necessary. 





Brookmire studies the investor’s individual 
needs, and plans the correct degree of 
diversification required to assure safety, fair 
income and capital appreciation. Now, when 
unique investment opportunities are avail- 
able, Brookmire can be of unquestioned 
assistance. There is no better time than right 
now to secure for your “other business” 
the assistance it should have. 


There are several different types of Brook- 
mire service, one of which you will find 
adapted to the size of your investment fund, 
and which points the way to profit from the 
current business cycle. A newly published 
book, “The Story of an Investor” illustrates 
in a personal way how investment policies 
are worked out and applied. Full informa- 
tion covering Brookmire service and a free 
copy of this book will be sent on request. 
Use coupon or your letterhead. 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen : Without cost or obligation send me a copy 
of your book, ‘“The Story of an Investor,” toget 
with details regarding the type of Brookmire service 
best suited to an investment account of approximately 




















I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 




















Odd Lots 


The small investor whose 
trading capital is limited, finds 
in Odd Lot trading the same 
advantages enjoyed by the 
large investor in his purchase 
of large blocks of stock. 


He takes advantage of the 
same market prices, the same 
prospects for profit and the 
same degree of security. 


In Odd Lot buying the larger 
investor may gain the safety 
factors existing in diversifica- 
tion. Our booklet “Odd Lot 
Trading” tells the entire story. 


Ask for F. 467 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42nd St. 





New York 


41 E. 42nd St. 



































Balance 


nn a diversified 
and well balanced list 
of securities is one of the 
most difficult investment 
problems. At times the in- 
vestor may find that he has 
concentrated his purchases 
too heavily in one partic- 
ular field of industry, ter- 
ritory or type of security. 


We can assist our clients in 
establishing, and through 
periodic surveys, in pre- 
serving the proper diversi- 
fication and balance of 
investment lists. 


Tobey éKirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Further Upward Movement Should Be Used to Take 
Speculative Profits on Short-Swing Commitments 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


made much progress either way 

since our last review and is cur- 
rently placed in a rather indefinite 
position technically. From a fundamen- 
tal standpoint we have held that the 
recovery since mid-December has been 
faster than warranted by business im- 
provement. It is this lag of fundamen- 
tal improvement that has led us to 
anticipate at least a good intermediate 
setback this Spring before the real bull 
market gets under way. 

From a purely technical standpoint, 
however, the recovery which we have 
seen since late last year has been quite 
natural and we began prophesying such 
technical recovery late last Fall. It 
seems now largely a question of techni- 
cal strength how much further this 
intermediate recovery will go before giv- 
ing way to our Spring reaction called 
for by the fundamentals of actual 
business. 


Si HE general stock market has not 


AST issue we noted that the techni- 
cal position had given signs of 
weakening and that probably the 
greater portion of the current interme- 
diate recovery was over. We therefore 
advised gradual profit-taking on short- 
term speculative trading commitments 
without entirely liquidating favorable 
long-pull positions assumed near the bot- 
tom of the bear market late last year. 
We suggested last issue that such 
short-swing profit-taking be fairly well 
completed by the beginning of April. 
The advance during the past month has 
been slow enough, however, to indicate 
that it may continue for a longer time, 
perhaps even into May, but we still 
adhere to our previous feeling that the 
cream is off of the present move and 
that further advance, while perhaps long 
drawn out in time, will not be very rapid 
or add any great increase to the aver- 


ages. 
Our specific recommendations, there- 


fore, would be to restrict new purchases 
at this time and to gradually take profits 
on a scale up in earlier long commit- 
ments which the individual does not care 
to hold through intermediate reaction. 

For those readers who have been fol- 
lowing our advice for some time, we 
make no change in the investment cate- 
gory. The investor is long of the market 
for the long-swing to the extent of about 
60 per cent. of his anticipated line, hold- 
ing the other 40 per cent. of his buying 
power for more favorable accumulation 
levels on the anticipated Spring reces- 
sion. 


ETTERS from readers indicate the 

advisability of further explanation in 
this regard. Obviously, we would not 
advise 60 per cent. purchases now if we 
were certain of better accumulation levels 
this Spring. We expect a strong secon- 
dary reaction but we cannot guarantee it. 
The most important point to be made is 
that if it docs come it will be only an 
intermediate reaction and preparatory to 
the bull market. The man who has none 
of his accumulation completed for that 
next bull market is therefore running the 
chance of not getting in at all if that 
intermediate Spring reaction does not 
materialize. 

The 60 per cent. stock accumulation, 
therefore, is merely protection against 
the possibility, and it is a possibility, 
that the bull market will get under way 
without our expected Spring shake-out. 


S° for the long-swing investor we con- 
\ tinue our 60-40 ratio. For the short- 
swing speculator who bought heavily on 
our advice of late last year we continue 
to advise maintaining the previous stop- 
loss orders. These are now placed at the 
levels prevailing in the first week of 
February just before the sharp mid- 
February advance began and we would 
continue such orders. 
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Limit Your Losses 
... Let Your Profits Ran 


The fundamental basis for success in stock market trading is to limit the 
losses, and allow the profits to accumulate. Simple arithmetic proves that no one 
can expect consistent market success if he does not limit his losses, for the 
reason that no forecasts or trading judgment can hope to be 100% accurate. 
If losses are limited and profits are allowed to run one need not be correct 
more than two or three times in five in order to earn handsome profits in stock 


trading. 


The Wetsel Telegraphic Trading Service 
Makes No Claim of Being Always Right 


. . - Nor need it be, because of the policy of 


limitation of clients’ losses. Further, the New 
Plan of the operation of the Wetsel Wire 


Service is so arranged that clients do not pay 

J anuary the monthly service fee unless the recommen- 
dations themselves earn the fee. 

and February 





Profits Points Consider, if you will, these three factors:— 
. 1. The Wetsel reputation for accurate 
Losses 143 Points TRADING advice. 
2. The policy of limitation of losses 
During the months of January and (through a plan of conservative stop 
February . . . admittedly a difficult loss orders). 
period for trading profits . . . this Bureau 3. Service fees must be EARNED by 
telegraphed 31 recommendations to its the accuracy of the recommenda- 
clients in its Wire Service. These advices tions or the client is not billed for 
returned an average net profit of better the monthly fee. 
than 4 points against an average loss of ' : 
less than 2 points. The coupon below will bring to you com- 


plete details of this extraordinary Trading 
Plan which has attracted an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. No obligation. 


ae ee ee 
SB 31 
| WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, INC. 
341 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without my incurring any obligation whatsoever, kindly 
Market Bureau, Inc. ar Wie Trading Sri 


send me complete details of your Wire Trading Service 
Counselors to Investors 











and teil me about your new “Pay with Profits Plan.” 


MMR OAS 2 5r Ae aoe cea he nc sch Gewasad ones 
341 MADISON AVENUE SES SO er eae Rene eR Pete oa, 
NEW YORK CITY Mi fo ee 
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The World’s 
Lubrication 
Leader 


IFTEEN different items of lu- 
brication equipment extensively 
used in twenty-three’ national in- 
dustries are produced by the 
Alemite Corporation of Chicago. 


This is one of four Stewart- 
Warner subsidiaries manufacturing 
widely diversified products and 
each occupying an outstanding 
position in its own particular field. 


List of products, also latest fi- 
nancial report supplied by your 
broker. Or by us, direct, upon 
request. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicag:, 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart -Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Bassick Co. 


The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities | 


in Small or. Large Lots on 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


Ask for Booklet F-1, Which 
Explains Our Plan and Terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street, New York 
Established 1884 




















Facts and Opinions | 
Condensed | 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own busirfess, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 
Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Wal/ Street 
OINTERS 


F outstanding import to the eco- 
6) nomic scheme has been the recent 

recovery in the price of silver. 
From its low of February 16, the metal, 
in a month, has recovered 25 per cent. 
in value. With more than 400,000,000 
orientals, excluding East Indians, on a 
silver currency basis, the effect of this 
advance as relates to possible foreign 
trade improvement, is one of undeniable 
magnitude. Apart from its constructive 
nature towards the rehabilitation of world 
commerce it has, moreover, had an im- 
portant bearing on the earnings outlook 
for many American companies having far 
flung foreign interests. 


Because of a clearing atmosphere re- 
specting finances and restoration of polit- 
ical stability in many South American 
countries, interest in the long term specu- 
lative possibilities of International Tel. & 
Tel., has recently been revived. The stock 
earlier this year sold down as low as 
1834 but since has recovered about 20 
points. 

Inasmuch as the company operates sub- 
sidiaries in many countries which are on 
a silver basis, it will benefit further from 
the current appreciation in the value of 
the metal. 

The company pays $2 on its common 
stock and continuance of this rate is more 
than likely. On a better than 5 per cent. 
yield basis, and with its potentialities for 
appreciation over a reasonable hold, the 
stock seems attractive for those both will- 
ing and able to ignore intermediate fluc- 
tuations. 


ATIONAL DISTILLERS PROD- 

UCTS CORP. is in a strategic posi- 
tion to show marked expansion in per 
share earnings if Washington decides, in 
line with the Wickersham report, to give 
the doctors more sway in granting pre- 
scriptions to patients. Company currently 
has an enormous inventory of pre-war, as 
well as newer crop whiskey, which it car- 
ries at cost of manufacture. 

Last year the company earned $1.23 
per share on its sole capital obligation of 
249,465 shares. It pays $2 annually. 
view of recent earnings the dividend ob- 
viously is by no means secure. In view, 
however, of the extraordinary per share 
profits that could accrue to the concern 
on only a moderate increase in sales 
volume, the issue has good speculative 
possibilities for the pull. 


EASONALLY, aircraft shares are 
prone to stage impressive advances in 
the Spring. The group this year, it ap- 
pears, was taken in hand a bit premature- 
ly, judging from recent action of such 
stocks. 
Curtiss-Wright common more _ than 
doubled in value from its year’s low be- 
fore the Ides of March. United Aircraft 


me; 


simultaneously appreciated about 70 per 
cent. in vaiue. Sizeable gains, surely. 
More so as Curtiss-Wright is not expected 
to get into the black until the third or 
fourth quarter of this year, and it is 
no secret that competition among leading 
manufacturing units is such that profit 
margins, even on military business, are 
at the vanishing point. Capitalizations, 
moreover, are heavy. 

From a price-earnings angle the air- 


craft stocks look unattractive at the 
present. 
ECENTLY while railroad stocks 


marched downhill, marketwise, indus- 
trials marked time, but public utility issues 
sought out rarer mountainous atmosphere. 
The barrier went up as soon as Congress 
adjourned. Since then the race among 
the utility shares has been on in earnest, 
and apparently it is by no means over as 
yet. We suggest, however, to those fol- 
lowing these issues that they be on the 
alert to protect profits. The question of 
rates, merger intentions, holding corpo- 
rations and whether these are legal or 
not is bound to crop up sooner or later. 
Probably, however, nothing of this na- 
ture will develop over the near term. 
National politics will not assume serious 
intent until the next Presidential election 
campaigning commences in earnest. Mean- 
while State politicians have their hands 
full with other more pressing matters. 


NTERNATIONAL PAPER, during 

a prolonged period when the senior 
dividend was not being earned, continued 
to pay the $7 rate out of surplus. Mr. 
Graustein, president, not long ago made 
known that despite deplorable conditions 
existing in the paper trade, his company 
had managed, with the aid of power oper- 
ations, to cover preferred dividend require- 
ments of late on a month-to-month basis. 
The preferred, nevertheless, subsequently 
sold down to 31. If the company’s power 
projects are sufficiently potent to carry 
the load through the present, then the stock 
one of these days should reward present 
purchasers handsomely. 


f Yncapareas preference issue selling on 
an extraordinarily high yield basis is 
Armour & Co. of Delaware pfd. This 7 
per cent. stock, $100 par, at around 60, 
yields closer to 12 than 11 per cent. It is 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
parent company, Armour of Illinois. Now 
whereas it is quite true that all of the 
senior stock issues of Armour of IIli- 
nois Co. are in dividend default, and that 
the meat packing industry is having its 
troubles, it nevertheless is indisputable that 
Armour of Illinois have some $38,000,000 
surplus on hand. Thus the preferred 


dividend on Armour of Delaware does 
not seem to be in any immediate or even 
medium-term danger. 
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a Quarter Crentury 


of Group Management 


GROWTH OF 
CUSTOMERS 














N MARCH 1g06—twenty- 
five years ago—the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany with its principal office 
at Ithaca, New York, was in- 
corporated for the purpose of 





mers 1200% and the per unit 
costofelectricity hasdecreased 
approximately 50%. With 
only 6% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, the United States 
uses approximately 40% of 








bringing together a group of 


1906 1930 
1,900,000 24,701,972 


the world’s electricity. 








gas and electric properties 
under common management. 
Separately these companies 
were unable to secure the nec- 
essary capital to provide the 
service demanded. 














1906 


5,480,000 


Gas Industry 


1930 
15,820,425 






In no other country has 
the utility business made such 
a record. In no other country 
is there similar group man- 
agement. In fact leaders 
abroad have been urging the 








[——= 





introduction of American 





These twenty-five years 
have seen the making of the electric 
light and power industry. From a busi- 
ness with an investment of one billion 
dollars serving 1,900,000 customers, it 
has grown to be the fourth largest indus- 
try in the country, with an investment of 
eleven billion dollars serving 24,000,000 
customers. 


Group Management Has Made Possible 
This Gigantic Growth 


Few, if any, industries can point to simi- 
lar achievements in growth and improve- 
ment in service or reduction in costs to 
customers. Group management through 
holding companies has largely brought 
this about. 

In these twenty-five years, while the 
population of the United States has in- 
creased about 45%, gas customers have 
increased nearly 200%, electric custo- 


methods for developing utility progress 
in their own countries. 


Associated System a Leader in Growth 
and Extension of Service 


The Associated System is one of the five 
oldest public utility groups in the United 
States. Its growth has more than par- 
alleled that of the industry as a whole. 
From 8,000 customers in 1906 it has 
grown to 1,429,000 customers. . . serving 
I in 32 gas customers in the United 
States and I in 27 electric custom- 
ers in the United States and its 
possessions. ; 

It has been a leader in extending serv- 
ice to small communities and rural areas 
...in modernizing rates to make elec- 
tricity and gas abundantly available at 
moderate costs...and in building up a 
sound financial structure. 


To invest or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 
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GAS € ELECTRIC! 
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100 


No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 
Shares Value 1930 m=months ay fae ae 8 
834 $38 oe i ers Pit TOR vk. oo oecccss 
4,153 21 Sie” © sheets Alleghany Cofp........... 
2,402 94 , yo Ee | re 
1,258 42 meee | os eaw us Te eT eee 
+ 653 24 CS cre American Bank Note...... 
‘+ 691 29 aoe. haeecea , American Brake Shoe...... 
2,474 55 ey eadaka po eS 
600 129 7 Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
1,656 43 vl»: ere Amer. & Foreign Power... 
600 26 AR PURRPCICRG BOB a5 is aeos niece's 
1,061 20 | American International..... 
770 82 J cer Amer. Locomotive......... 
10,155 16 Stats. —  . aiaierass American Radiator........ 
1,711 47 er Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
1,830 66 Cy re Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
450 138 A Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
17,973 144 1044 ...... re ee a 2 re 
3,077 33 Ol re American Tobacco “B”..... 
400 81 ie Amer. Woolen............. 
8,865 61 eee (reacts Anaconda Copper ......... 
3,582 24 eee NE rc accane Andes Copper... ...:....+.: 
2,000 32 ka Keneh Asmour of Ti. “A”... ..<2:2.. 
589 31 ee Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
2,422 268 i Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
823 229 : es Atlantic Coast Line........ 
2,691 54 ee Atlantic Refining 
188 84 esi st Auburn Automobile........ 
843 56 ae Sheen Baldwin Locomotive....... 
2563 137 ee © Wl ahadvn Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
2,258 28 ree ee «ar re 
440 39 _ | Se ree Beechnut Packing......... 
2,098 14 TA rie Bendix Aviation........... 
3,200 144 CL Bethlehem Steel........... 
4,373 37 SS ne Borden Company.......... 
770 68 7.698 $3.70, 6 m Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
740 94 1s aR ae Brook, Union Gas......... 
252 2 SS ne Brom SMOG: . sé siccsccsce 
5,000 7 ae eis Burroughs Add. Machine.. 
244 19 Peony ies ars Jats’. Bush Terminal............ 
977 54 ee asia dis California Packing......... 
512 16 6.6A* 0.39, 3 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
194 201 re oe ie See 
277 5 ree Celotex Company.......... 
1,123 52 ie? re are Cerro de Peace. ....s5.6065 
1,800 50 re Chesapeake Corp.......... 
7,655 ° 50 rere Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
1,174 131 ree Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac.. 
362 31 (ree Chis GOMmpany....3..<.5<.- 
4,415 26 err ee, re 
1,000 12 (8. ere BSS ee ere 
341 115 aaa Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
11,684 20 eee Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
1,037 30 Ste Commercial Credit......... 
34,011 6 re Commonwealth & Southern. 
11,457 37 rere Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
1,733 43 | rere Continental Can........... 
2,113 12 Are Continental Motors........ 
4,743 32 Nr Continental Oil (Del.).... 
2,530 34 Soe Corn Prods. Refining....... 
500 154 O Giller Crucible Steel. .....2:....%: 
1,000 32 | Cuban American Sugar.... 
6,295 8 re ee Curtiss-Wright ........... 
504 63 4048 3... Davison Chemical.......... 
516 217 A She SG Delaware & Hudson....... 
1,689 96 re Del., Lack. & Western..... 
1,050 39 > ia Diamond Match........... 
3,502 22 S| ack PERE, coc ctacadacs.s 
,066 31 ere Du Pont de Nemours...... 
2,261 63 a Eastman Kodak........... 
894 17 ee Te BICC, AMLOSLABG 6 6.50.56.0.5.0, 
1,877 25 ee Electric Power & Light.. 
151i 135 (|: lle Le Re | ae ene ees 
239 38= 43 sree Foster Wheeler ........... 
100 49 ne ee Foundation Co. ........... 
730 18 We is PYGEDORE “TORS ooo 56ccc cess. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


(gz) Year ended Jume 30. (j) 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
is 8 % in common stock. 


(v) Ph 


(a) Partly ag 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) 
Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Div. Long Term Prices 1931Approx. Yield 
Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$4.50a 223- 22; ’20-’30* 1093%- 92%4 100 4.5 
57- 5; ’29-'30 123%4- 73% 9 oa 
6 355- 65; ’24-’30 18234-147%4 150 4.0 
3 200- 26; ’20-’30* 42%4- 32% 36 8.3 
3a 160- 34; ’25-’30 62%- 54% 57 5.3 
2.40 63- 30; ’27-’30 - 32 35 7.0 
5a 185- 39; ’27-’30  1293%-106% 123 4.0 
3 116- 24; ’25-’30 3834- 27 35 8.7 
199- 14; ’25-’30 5134- 2634 45 i 
54- 24; ’27-’30 313%%- 23% 29 10.3 
150- 16; ’22-’30 26 - 18% 21 wi 
z 145- 18; ’23-’30 3034- 20% 28 7.1 
1 55- 15; ’29-’30 21%- 15% 20 5.0 
144- 28; ’29-’30 373%%- 26% 31 0 
4 293- 37; ’22-30*  5814- 40% 51 8.0 
5 96- 36; ’22-’30 57%4- 4 54 9.6 
9 310-114; ’22-"30 2013%4-176% 193 48 
6a 235- 81; ’24-’30* 12214-104% 119 5.0 © 
166- 5; ’20-’30 11%- 6% 10 as 
2.50 175- 25; ’24-’30* 4314- 2934 39 6.3 
a 68- 10; ’28-’30 1914- 13% 17 5.7 
27- 2; ’25-30 4Y4- 2% 3 of 
2.50 76- 19; ’25-’30 28%4- 22 27 9.1 
10 298- 97; ’24-’30 2033%%-178% 186 5.4 
10a 268- 83; ’22-’30 120 -105 106 9.7 
1 154- 16; ’23-’30* 235%- 18 20 5.0 
4y 514- 60; ’28-30 2171%4-101% 195 10.1 
1.75 67- 15; ’29-’30 a 20% 26 6.9 
7 145- 40; ’23-'30 877%- 68% 72 9.7 
1 5 8; ’22-’30 rl 11% 12 8.5 
3 101- 44; ’23-’30 - 50 58 oe 
1 104- 14; ’29-’30 Sy. 16% 22 46 
6 141- 37; ’23-’30 703%- 455% 61 98 
3z 187- 53; ’25-’30*  7554- 67% 74 7.1 
4 82- 9: ’23-'30 693%4- 5834 66 6.1 
5 249- 56; ’24-’30  127%4-103 126 4.0 
K 56- 29: 26-30 3514- 32% 34 8.9 
1.50a 249- 18; ’25-"30*  32%- 21% 29 48 
2.50 89- 14; 25-30 31-23% 27 94 
4 85- 41; ’26-’30 53 - 42% 44 9.1 
3 99- 30; ’26-’30 4014- 29% 36 8.3 
6 515- 14; ’22-’30 eried — 113 5.3 
86- 3; ’26-30 14%- 5% 11 a 
2 120- 21; ’20-’30 30%- = 27 7.4 
112- 32; ’27-’30 54%- 40 44 6.3 
2.50 280- 32; ’22-’30*  461%4- 39144 40 6.2 
ee 45- 3; ’22-30 8%- 5% 7 e 
2.40 76- 22; ’24-’30 3334- 2514 32 7.4 
1 141- 14; ’25-’30 2534- 15% 24 4.1 
7a 181- 41; ’22-’30* 170 -142% 161 44 
1 96- 18; ’20-’30 3214%4- 21% 25 4.0 
2 141- 30; ’26-’30* 45 - 33% 43 4.7 
2 71- 14; ’25-’30 gl i 22 9.1 
0.60 30- 7; ’29-’30 12 2.5 
4 183- 56; ’23-’30* 10874. ar 107 3.8 
2.50 134- 34; ’20-’30 59%- 47 58 4.2 
as 29- 2; °22-'30 44- 2% 4 ba 
63- 7; ’21-’30 12 - 9% 10 . 
a 126- 35; ’26-’30 865%- 76% 85 47 
122- 48; ’21-’30 63 - 55 60 ‘de 
60- 2; ’21-’30 5%4- 3 4 
30- 2; ’29-’30 5R- 2% 5 
81- 10; ’20-30* 23 - 134% 20 5 
9 230- 93; ’20-’30 157%4-141 147 6.1 
6 173- 69; ’22-’30 - 102 - 79 82 74 
255-115; ’19-’30* 23 - 14% me a 
4 126- 57; ’28-’30 76%- 61% 76 5:3 
4 503- 80; ’22-°30* 102%- 83% 99 4.0 
8a 265- 70; ’22-’30 18534-14334 164 48 
6 174- 33; ’28-’30 743%- 505% 72 8.3 
1 104- 15; ’25-’30 6034- 38% 57 1.7 
Sa 94- 10; ’23-’30 3934- 28 30 as 
2 105- 33; ’29-’30 6414- 41% 59 3.4 
cs 184- 3; ’23-’30 16%4- 4% 15 be 
3 109- 20: ’26-’30 42 - 28% 37 8.1 
Year ended gat 28. (d) Year ended March 31st. (e) Year 
September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 


(y) Plus 6% in stock. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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u) Plus 5% in 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=months nn. ¥. Ss. & Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 413 $110 ee re General Asphalt........... $3 97- 22; ’20-30 451%- 24% 37 8.1 
No 28,846 14 ee Se General Electric...........- 1.60 403- 41; ’26-30*  5434- 41% 51 3.2 
No _ 5,353 11 Gee f° acc Cpemetel HOGGs....06.seecaes 3 137- 35; ’26-30*  551%4- 47% 54 5.7 
10 43,500 18 Gee CC aiareess General Motors... ..... 200 282- 31; ’25-30*  4534- 35% 45 6.4 
No 324 32 eee). Sisseaes General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 56; ’25-’30 841%- 68 80 6.3 
No 2,000 23 he elle IE hie PEW o- Gillette Safety Razor...... .. 143- 18; ’27-’30 34%- 21% 32 si 
No _1,788 14 See”) | Secehe ee Gee as 2.50 82- 29; ’28-’30 405%%- 31% 39 6.3 
No 1,167 47 |, re er er SOGEIE, Bee BP iis dsc cb aioe se 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 15% 18 a 
No__ 1,417 37 eo See Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 5 155- 35; ’27-’30 52%4- 383% 47 103 
No 1,728 7 i ee Graham-Paige Motors..... .. 61- 3; ’25-’30 5%4- 3% 4 % 
100 2,490 164 (ee Great Northern Pfd........ 5 155- 45; ’27-’30 6934- 581% 62 8.1 
No 198 116 | ne ee Get SENOS BIC casccccce te 96- 15; ’25-’30 3714- 18% 30 ae 
No 707 —s Nil feet Hershey Chocolate......... 5 144- 26; ’27-’30 98 - 87 98 5.1 
100 400 111 | ar Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’30 4414- 37 42 8.3 
No _ 1,600 38 . oer ee oe 1 140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - 18% 23 4.2 
0 if 2 Male gees PINGG WOU sis.a0caessnie) ds 84- 7; ’20-30 13%- 7% 11 oa 
100 1,358 163 cae Hitteos. Central .....« 205, 7 154- 65; ’26-’30 89 - 69% 74 9.5 
100 350 8112 eer 0) “abepee Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-30 34 - 24% 29 - 
No 670 31 |: aries Int. Business Machine..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30 vg yy 170 8.5 
No 4,409 59 | eae Tek, TARP WESIOS «5. 5.o.snccacces 2.50 395- 45; ’20-’30* y- 56 4.6 
No 14,584 10 | RES te Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 12; ’28-’30 20%- 13% 18 3.4 
No 1,000 ES ee ene Int. Paper & Power “A”.. .. 92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 6% 9 a 
No 6,632 39 2.07 Sree WR ek a Wn cok owaaaes 2 201- 17; ’23-'30 3834- 1834 36 5.6 
No 1,182 ge es ee ce Kelymator Corps. ........ re 91- 5; ’26-’30 1434- 834 14 oe 
No 9,340 33 seat “Ear Kennecott Copper ......... S 156- 14; ’20-’30 31 ot 22% 29 6.9 
No 826 5 home 2. , Br ceehere Se ee 96- 1; ’26-30 B- 2 ve 
10 5,518 15 oe. > . -sSeene Se er eer 1.60 92- 26; ’26-’30 ae. 25” 27 5.9 
5 4,636 oe pee = «RS oo ge ae | re 1.60 46- 20; ’28-’30 275%%- 20% 27 5.9 
No 1,813 30 15) | Seéwes Brower Gooey. .isccse0cs 1 145- 17; ’24-30*  34%- 18 34 3.0 
50 1,210 99 ee yee ce eS ee 2.50 127- 40; ’22-’30 61 - 52% 53 48 
25  Zyaee 33 re ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’30 9134- 83 89 57 
No __ 1,418 38 9.655 $1.00, 3 m eo re 96- 14; ’23-’30 63%4- 45% 57 ae 
25 548 42 | meee Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-30*  5434- 4334 54 5.0 
No 1,909 21 sate. »* <eseee Lorillard Tobacco.......... : 47- 8; ’24-30 191%- 11% 18 oi 
No 300 52 fee = “eee, McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 90- 54; ’28-’30 8734- 7114 85 fl 
No 772 70 eee Oe 3 242- 25; ’20-’30 437%- 3534 40 rhs 
No 1,438 48 Oe | a re pS oo eee 3au 382- 70; ’25-’30* 106%- 100 8.0 
No 1,900 a4 pee) alae Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 62- 11; ’20-’30 1634- 12% 1315.4 
No 809 116 1 eae Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 67- 7; ’22-30 26%4- 19% 20 HH 
100 828 131 i ee Missouri Pacific........... .. 101- 8; ’22-’30 4234- 3014 32 = 
No 4,621 33 | a ee Montgomery Ward........ .. 400- 15; ’26-’30 291%4- 15% 26 vs 
No 2,730 20 i a Nash BEGGS: «0 6.0206<5000% 4 119- 21; ’26-’30 38%- 27% 38 =: 110.5 
10 6,286 17 meee.  beeese National Biscuit........... 3.30a 237- 38; ’23-30*  8334- 76 83 4.1 
No 724 10 are ee Nat. Bellas Hess.......... me 250- 2; ’23-30 10 - 3% 8 ate 
No _ 1,190 29 , one Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 149- 27; ’26-30 3934- 29 33 9.0 
No 6,202 15 RE SAR Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 49 - 38% 48 5.3 
100 310 212 pee ey Ts BE Ss naan caasen'oss 5 210- 63; ’20-30* 132 -118%4 120 4.2 
No ‘5,448 19 ll oe Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; °’26-’30 444%4- 31% 41 2.6 
100 4993 161 2 New York Central......... 6 257-105; ’26-’30  132%4-109% 110 5.5 
100 338 242 eee N. Y., Ci. & St. Louis... 6 241- 67; ’23-'30 -77 78 7.7 
100 1,571 124 7 0CS Cee N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 133- 14; ’24-’30 94%- 75 89 6.7 
100 1,406 232 LS Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-30 217 -198%4 199 5.0 
No 6,187 32 ae) eae North American........... 10r 187- = *26-’30 901%4- 62 86 §=610.0 
No 2,100 10 day 0, > ~angigiatbae ie North American Aviation.. 20- 3; ’28-’30 10 - 4% 9 Bh 
100 2,480 183 ee 830s Siawaaws Northern Pacific .......... 119- 2: ’22-30 60%- 47% 52 9.8 
25 5,678 27 ee ake Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-30*  54%- 45% 53 3.9 
No 15,000 4 ee. Gg iew Packard Motors........... 0.60 163- 7; ’2230* 11%- 8% 10 6.0 
50 2,453 68 et ll «Wesabe Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 96- 30: ’22-30 36%4- 32 35 a 
No 3,113 46 an oe Paramount Publix......... 4 154- 34; ’20-’30 ~ all 36% 44 9.1 
50 13,039 97 ee ae Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 110- 33; ’22-’30 - 55% 59 6.8 
100 450 167 ee 0s pe Pere Marquette............ 6 260- 67; ’26-’30 83 - 75 76 7.9 
No 4,428 36 eer Phillips Petroleum......... .. 70- 11; ’20-’30 165%- 10% 12 se 
25 2,433 72 Sema i |. toes Prawie GH & Gas.....055 Z 66- 11; ’28’30 2034- 1234 16 =12.5 
No 396 73 ne Pressed Steel Car... ....05. ss 80- 3: *26-’30* ly- 4 7 ws 
No 5,503 30 |. renee Publix Service of N. J.... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 9534- 72 94 3.6 
No 3,874 86 Sa Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 200- 47; ’21-’30 5814- 49% 53 7.7 
No 13,161 2 Gee + = -execes Radio Corporation......... «. 420- 11; ’24~30*  271%4- 12 25 a 
No 2,377 18 Ss Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”. .. 52- 12; ’28-30 2354- 1534 22 ae 
50 1,400 90 ES ere 4 148- 52;’’22-’30 971%4- 75 76 5.3 
No 1,338 7 ee ee eat Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 58- 14;°’27-’30 1934- 14% 1S au 
10 + § 2,000 16 P< er) NE ere 0.40 35- 7; ’22-30 10%- 73% 9 49 
No _ 1,989 91 Mn ~ A wdlced Republic Steel.........0.00 146- 10; ’22-30*  253%- 12 22 x 
10 9,000 16 ae Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-’30 52 - 40% 52 5.9 
10 300 31 RES eee Rossia Insurance ......... 2.20 278- 14: 23-30 26 - 16% 24 8.9 
100 654 116 | ee St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 134- 19; ’24-’30 6234- 36 36 i 
No 4,846 40 Boe © § weemen Sears IRGSUtI0 ois:0<.o0.cc.00% 2.50t 198- * 27-30 631%4- 44% 58 8.1 
No 6,160 50 et ee Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 1 46- 9; ’22-30 15%- 10% 13 7.7 
100 ie fee ae Cité‘ RES Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 144- 12: ’20-’30 32%- 16 31 ss 
“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3lst. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) — charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8 % in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 





XUM 





Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
No 746 $37 ae 
2° 2774 24 $3.27 
100 3,724 176 Ce 
100 1,298 197 4.72 
No 12,664 4 1.22 
No 2,162 35 6.05 
No 13,103 46 2.87 
25 25,518 48 aioe 
25 17,809 32 eds 
10 =: 11,291 21 0.98 
No 1,961 34 0.27 
25 9,850 45 1.53 
No 2,540 11 5.50 
No 2,408 20 Moats 
No = 3,297 2 ” 
25 24, 847 29 0.79 
No 700 35 5.47 
25 4,386 42 2.19 
100 2,223 202 eee 
No 2,082 14 are 
No 2,925 74 4.24 
No 23,315 14 1.53 
20 1,213 4.01 
No 374 =101 3.10 
No 397 Nil 
20 600 45 3.42 
No 984 63 4.42 
No -1,464 22 Nil 
100 8687 204 9.12 
100 667 166 0.29 
No 3,827 18 2.213 
100 1,024 206 9.1 
No 3,172 20 2.05 
50 §=2,586 87 4.46 
50 800 52 Nil 
5 3,000 12 Nil 
10 = 9,750 16 3.56 
No 1,473 $23 ee 
No 2,404 23 $1.872 
No 3,908 18 ney 
No 8,293 24 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
No 1,248 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 EN 
No ___1,167 47 5.42 
No 14,386 39 2.43 
No _ 1,589 27 aed 
5 7,000 6 0.55 
No 5,691 12 Nil 
Zo 4525 74 2.35 
25-2995 58 ee 
5 1,390 16 Nil 
No 13,717 13 a 
No 802 1 
25 2,000 ae 
10 530 96 oe 
10 25,595 11 0.60 
100- 342 - ae 
No 9,090 - “ee 
No 801 2 0.32 
10 4,000 17 oe 
No — 5,897 3 Nil 
25 16,851 39 eas 
10 2,577 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 ~=6,000 38 
No 744 10 
No — 9,000 10 ie 
No 2,221 10 2.15 
No 1,775 ne 1.12 
25 ~=5,140 37 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 
November 30. 


common stock. 


30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Y 
) Before charges for depletion. 
@) Plus 8 % in common stock. 


Earns, 1931 ae a a Div. 

m=months Rate 
Leer South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
cath Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
cate Southern Pacific........... 6 
eines Southern Railway......... 3.65 
ere Standard Brands.......... 1.20 
Asbo Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Ps eee Standard Oil of California... 2.50 
ate ease Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Peres Standard Oil of New York. 1.60 
Lanae Stewart-Warner .......... .. 
ea Studebaker Corp. ......... 120 
Vee Texas Corporation......... 3 
et Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
rere oe Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
ene Tobacco Products.......... «. 
ave eene py eee ee ee 
biaaas Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 5 
wien Union Oil of California... 2 
<akeins Winton Pacine. ..<2.6..5<2.0 
zaiewhacn United Aircraft & Transport .. 
Sevan US oS ne 
ae United — seers ement... 1.20 
seers U. &. patie ctonicie ccs ss). ae 
ene a Sadesteial Alcohol... 6 
Roe eee Re ee eee 
ere U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
ne ee U. S. Realty & Improve... 3 
Se a ee ee eee 
ae tS re ene 4 
cee Wabash Railway.......... «. 

$0.39, 3 m Warner Bros. Pictures.... .. 
aaa Western Union............ 8 
oes Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
ied ais Westinghouse Electric..... 5 
Stacaiacs Whee Motors...........2. 1 
pee te Willys-Overland .......... .. 
Eee Ae Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 


Amer. Gas & Electric...... $it 
uaa s Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
ee Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 2 
eee PE MEME Sc cccs cece ese? 25 
tae Brazilian Traction......... 8r 
L cethes Central Pub. Service “A”.. 1.75 
ee. Central States Electric.... 10r 
ee ties StGvee. cnccssccccs., C50¥ 
Secu Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
sissnaiare Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Fh: Aapep Ford of Canada “A”...... 1.20 
ae Ford of England.......... 0.37 
Laas ee re 
oe ea PSE nrc cGiaearne Oe 
aioe PRN OE hic camacsxwns “e 
sgt Mo.-Kansas Pine Line..... 10r 
Middle West Utilities..... 8r 
National Investors......... a 
New Jersey WAM a 5 cid ss0 50 3a 
ee Newmont Mining ......... 4 


Niagara Hudson Power... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 


ERR ODEE — 650s ecseakes ok 0.20 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 0.20 
ee a 1 


Shenandoah Corp. ......... .. 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 2 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 1. 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2. 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
DAMNED GE AOD cin ina, bansss 2 


Transcont. Air Transport.. .. 
United Poutders...<..6:620.2.. «. 
United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light... 1 
a, MON isn. 3 ara" ale 4 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
ear ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) $ months. 


(a) Partly extra, 


(x) 8 months only. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 

92- 
158- 
165- 


540- 
80- 
225- 
96- 
73- 
30- 
82- 
58- 
120- 
91- 
146- 
287- 
69- 
24- 
226- 
209- 
128- 


57- 


140- 
36- 


76- 
62- 
90- 


154- 


10; 


31; 


78: 
7; 


Ff 


’27-’30 
27-30 
’22-’30 
’22-’30 


> °26-30 
; ’25-'30 
; ’26-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; 24-30 
; ’20-’30 
; ’24-’30 
; ’26-’30 
; 26-30 
; ’22-’30* 
; ’22-’30* 
; ’29-'30 


; ’23-’30* 


; °22-'30* 
; '25-'30 
; '22-3 
; ’20-'30 


; 22-30 


24-30 
22-30 


; 27-30 
; 22-30 


: 25.30) 
: '29-'30 
: '28-'30 
: '25-'30 


°28-"30* 
’26-’30* 


; 25-30 


’28-’30 


; 729-30 


8; ’28-’30 


2; 


; '28-’30* 
; 22-30 


’23-’30 


; 28-30 
; 729-30 
; 29-30 
; *29-’30 
; 25-30 
; °29-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; °29-’30 


’29-’30 


; 29-30 


29-30 
’23-30* 


; ’23-'30* 
; ’27-30 
; '25-'30* 
; '24-'30* 
; '28-"30 


; ’29-’30 
; ’27-’30 


7; °25-30* 


45; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% in stock. 


’24-’30* 





FORBES for 


Prices 1931 


Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 


17%4- 9% 
5414- 4534 
10914- 9234 
65%- 47% 
20%4- 16% 
8834- 58 


21%- 14% 
255%- 20% 
36%4- 29% 
al a 


an OM 
18 - 11% 
75%- 51% 
265%- 20% 
205%-1793%4 
37%4- 22% 
67%4- 51% 
371%4- 27% 
451%4- 40% 
773%- 54 


6554- 5436 


178 -140% 
12%- 7% 
ii 70% 
18%4- 9% 
23%4- 17% 
6%- 3% 
28Y%- 21 
19%4- 14 
12%- 9 
2034- 15 
101 - 82 
61 - 40 
28%- 21% 
19%- 14% 
10%4- 5% 
75'%2- 63% 
72 - 55% 
a = 5 
25%- 17% 
6Y%4- 5% 
51 - 46% 
58%- 41% 
154%4- 9% 
1401%4-123% 
8% 6% 
8Y4- 5% 
21y%- 1334 


303¢- 28% 
6%- 3% 
10%- 6% 
3414- 23 
14%- 9 
6934- 525% 


(d) Year ended March 3ist. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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aS 
82 SiS 
18 2.4 
22 9.1 
5 : 
27 8.0 
19 8.8 
12 = 10.0 
18 aa 
98 34 
58 6.0 
28 41 
18 24 
9 = 
68 a | 
57 ao 
10 ~=10.0 
24 8.0 
6 
47 6.2 
53 7.7 
15 2.6 
139 5.7 
7 2.9 
8 Z3 
20 5.0 
7 _ 
33 6.1 
22 7.0 
ao 48 
48 4.2 
29 6.9 
5 
9 = 
32 a 
13 7.7 
56 7.1 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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$50,000,000 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


General Mortgage 4%% Gold Bonds, Series “D” 
Due April 1, 1981. 





Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds 
and reexchangeable under conditions provided in the indenture. Interest payable April 1 and 
October 1. Not redeemable before maturity. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, Corporate Trustee. 





In the 





pinion of 1 these bonds are legal investments for savings banks under the laws of New York. 
New Jersey, California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Connecticut, Minnesota and other States. 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





For further information regarding the Company and_ this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated 
March 9, 1931, from W. W. Atterbury, Esq., President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, copies of which may 


be obtained from the undersigned, and from which the following is quoted: 


“These Bonds will be issued under the General Mort- 
gage of the Company dated June 1, 1915, to Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, and William N. Ely, 
Trustees. The General Mortgage is, in the opinion of 
counsel, a lien (subject to $125,541,811 of prior liens 
which may not be renewed or extended and for the 
retirement of which, at or before maturity, General 
Mortgage Bonds are reserved, and to certain equipment 
trust obligations) on all the lines of railroad and im- 
portant leaseholds owned by the Company at the date 
of the mortgage, and upon all appurtenances thereof 
and equipment used in connection therewith whether 
then owned or thereafter acquired, and upon all prop- 
erty therafter acquired by the use of any of the Gen- 
eral Mortgage Bonds or their proceeds. The property 
covered by the General Mortgage includes the main 
line of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company extend- 
ing from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, Pa., and from 
Harrisburg to Philadelphia and valuable terminal 
properties in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 

The amount of the General Mortgage Bonds at any 
one time outstanding, including bonds at the time re- 
served to retire prior debt, may not exceed the aggre- 
gate par value of the then outstanding paid up capital 
stock of the Company. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now has out- 
standing paid-up capital stock of $655,585,000 par value, 
having a present market value of approximately $786,- 
000,000. Dividends on this stock are now being paid at 
the rate of 8% per annum and in no year since 1847 
has the Company failed to pay cash dividends on its 
outstanding stock. 


The proceeds of the $50,000,000 Bonds which you 


have agreed to purchase will be used to reimburse the 
treasury of the Company for the construction of neces- 
sary additions, betterments and improvements to and 
upon the property of the Company covered by the 
mortgage. 


The gross income of The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
applicable to the payment of fixed charges, amounted 
to $154,840,000, while interest on indebtedness, rentals, 
sinking funds and other fixed and _ miscellaneous 
charges amounted to $83,458,000, leaving a net income 
of $71,382,000 before Federal Income Taxes. 


There will be outstanding in the hands of the public, 
after the present issue, $125,000,000 Series “A” 41%4% 
Bonds, due June 1, 1965, $50,000,000 Series “B” 5% 
Bonds, due December 1, 1968, and $50,000,000 Series 
“D” 44% Bonds, due April 1, 1981. $60,000,000 of 
Series “C” 6% Bonds, due April 1, 1970, are pledged 
under the Indenture securing the Company’s Fifteen- 
Year Secured 634% Gold Bonds, due February 1, 1936. 
$125,541,811 Bonds are reserved to retire a like amount 
of prior lien bonds and the remainder is issuable, under 
the restrictions stated in the mortgage, for the pay- 
ment, refunding or retirement of General Mortgage 
Bonds outstanding, for the acquisition of additional 
property, for additions, betterments and improvements, 
for equipment or the refunding of equipment obliga- 
tions to the extent of 90% of the cost of such equip- 
ment or the principal amount of such obligations, and 
for the acquisition of other corporations’ securities. 


Application will be made in due course to list these 
Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUB- 
JECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 9644% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, 
TO YIELD OVER 4.42% TO MATURITY. 





_ The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any 
application, to allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the 
approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the under- 
signed and to approval by their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection therewith. Temporary bonds 
will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds will be 


exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





New York, March 10, 1931. 
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FORBES for 


Tobacco Companies’ Earnings 


Increase as Industry Grows 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





HE fact that 
leading tobacco 
companies were 


able to increase their 
earnings last year in 
the face of generally 
unfavorable business 
conditions is not so re- 
markable when one 
studies the tremendous 
growth of the industry 
in recent years. 





American Tobacco “B” 120 $6* 


Consolidated Cigar .... 
General Cigar 
U. S. Tobacco 
Geo. W. Helme 


Tobacco Stocks in Three Main Branches 


*Including extra dividends. 


Approx. : . Stock | 1930 1931 Range 
Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low or Class “B” stock. 
5.0% 3,077,320 $8.56 122% 104% Net income rose last 
R. J. Reynolds “B”.... 50 3 6.0 9,000,000 3.43 51 4034 , “* oo 
a equal to $8.56 a share 
34% 5 144 250,000 5.86 37% 25% on ths ential cam 
cetera 444% 4 9.0 472,982 603 48% 34 mon stocks, from $30,- 
peieecaiah 71 440 62 457,859 560 71% 60% as equivalent to 
err 100 7* 7.0 240,000 855 100 82% 99-76 a share on the 


same basis in 1929, an 
increase of 43 per cent. 
Last year was the first 
in which the company 





The rise in consump- 
tion of cigarettes in the 
last twelve or fifteen years, for instance, 
has been little short of phenomenal. Al- 
most 120 billions cigarettes were consumed 
last year, an increase of more than 150 
per cent. over the total for 1920. 

The tobacco industry, with an invest- 
ment of more than $1,000,000,000, con- 
tributed more than $450,000,000 to the 
United States Treasury in taxes last year, 
establishing a new high record with an in- 
crease of more than 3% per cent. over the 
$435,000,000 paid in 1929. 

Although the amount of tobacco used in 
all tobacco products showed an increase 
between 1913 and 1929 of less than 25 per 
cent., the amount of tobacco used in 
cigarettes increased 137 per cent. in the 
period. Now slightly less than half of all 
tobacco used, or 44 per cent., goes into 
cigarettes, compared with about 23 per 
cent. a few years ago. 


| ona companies produce virtually all 
the domestic output of cigarettes, the 
American Tobacco Company, R. J. Rey- 
nolds & Co., Liggett & Myers and P. 
Lorillard & Co. The last two once were 
divisions of the old American Tobacco 
Company before its 

segregation under the 


though the cigar business has grown more 
slowly than the cigarette trade, neverthe- 
less it has recorded substantial gains. 

A steady though moderate growth in 
snuff manufacturing has taken place in 
the last decade, and leading producers in 
this field have reported increased earn- 
ings. The three principal companies in 
this field are: United States Tobacco, 
George W. Helme Company and the 
American Snuff Company. 


HE American Tobacco Company, 

which recorded a sharp rise in earn- 
ings last year, is reputed to handle about 
a third of the cigarette and smoking tobac- 
co business in this country. Cigarettes, of 
which four brands are made, comprise the 
principal branch of the business, although 
several brands of smoking and plug tobac- 
cos are also produced. 

A small funded debt of about $1,000,000 
is followed by 526,997 shares of 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 par 
value and two classes of common stock, 
each of $25 par value. There are out- 
standing 1,609,696 shares of voting com- 
mon and 3,077,320 shares of non-voting 


had exceeded its 1911 
peak of $30,633,314, 
earnings that year including income from 
subsidiaries cast adrift by the Supreme 
Court segregation decree. Profits available 
for dividends fell in 1912 to $15,400,000. 

Dividends on the two classes of com- 
mon stock are being paid at the annual rate 
of $5 a share. An extra dividend of $1 a 
share was paid recently. The two stocks 
were split on a two-for-one basis last Sum- 
mer. 


NOTHER leading cigarette producer, 

the R. J. Reynolds Company derives 
a large share of its earnings from its 
prominent cigarette product. The company 
is a leading producer of smoking and 
chewing tobacco and ranked second in the 
industry as an earner last year. 

Capitalization consists of 1,000,000 
shares of common stock and 9,000,000 
shares of class B non-voting common 
stock, the par value in each case being $10. 
There is no funded debt. 

Net income last year rose to $34,256,000, 
equal to $3.43 a share on the two classes 
of common stock, from $32,210,000 or 
$3.22 a share, in 1929. A profit was realized 
on the sale of treasury stock that had been 

purchased in 1929, but 
the amount was not re- 





Supreme Court’s anti- 45 
trust ruling of 1911. 
Other units segregated 40 
at that time included 
George W. Helme Co., 
American Snuff Com- 35 
pany, United Cigar 
Stores Company and 30 
the Porto Rican-Ameri- 





can Tobacco Company. 95 
The leading cigar 
manufacturers are: 20 


General Cigar, Con- 
solidated Cigar, Con- 


gress Cigar, American iS 1922 





MILLIONS of DOLLARS 


NET INCOME of 


AMERICAN TOBACCO Co. 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 





ported. It was applied 
to the reduction of 
book value. 

Dividends are being 
paid on both common 
stocks at the annual 
rate of $3 a share. 


HE Consolidated 

Cigar Corporation 
is regarded as the lead- 
ing factor in its branch 
of the industry in the 
medium-priced field. 
Several nationally 


1929 1930 
known brands of cigars 
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are produced. The company is engaged in 
the production and sale of tobacco and 
owns several thousand acres in Connecti- 
cut, where tobacco is grown. Manufac- 
turing is conducted in twenty-five plants 
owned and leased. 

Net income fell last year to $2,360,000, 
equal to $5.86 a share on the common 
stock after senior dividends, from $3,302,- 
000, or $9.46 a share on the junior stock 
in 1929. 

Dividends on the junior shares are be- 
ing paid at the annual rate of $5 a share, 
distributions having been reduced last Sum- 
mer from a $7 annual rate. 


NE of the largest producers in the 

cigar industry, the General Cigar 
Company is reported to have handled 
about one-eighth of the country’s output 
last year. The company’s low-priced out- 
put held up well in sales volume last year, 
following the general trend in the trade, 
which reported a decline in higher priced 
cigars. 

The company has gradually been con- 
centrating on lower-priced, machine-made 
cigars and reducing the number of plants 
used in their manufacture. Production 
last year, believed to have been the largest 
of any manufacturer in the industry, fell 
to 780,000,000 from 880,000,000 cigars in 
1929. 

Net income fell last year to $3,202,000, 
equal after preferred dividends to $6.03 a 
share, from $4,296,000, or $8.07 a share in 
1929. The decline was attributed to in- 
creased advertising appropriations and the 
introduction of cellophane wrappings for 
cigars. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $4 a share. 


NOTHER former unit of the old 
American Tobacco Company, the 
United States Tobacco Company, manu- 
factures a variety of products, chiefly 
snuff, smoking tobacco and cigarettes. 
Capitalization consists of 55,200 shares 
of 7 per cent. non-cumulative preferred 
stock of $100 par value and 457,850 shares 
of common stock of no par value. Stock- 
holders recently voted to change the ar- 
ticles of incorporation to permit retirement 
of 29,200 shares of preferred stock that 
had been purchased by the company, reduc- 
ing the outstanding stock to 26,000 shares. 
Net income rose last year to $2,950,000, 
equal after preferred dividends to $5.60 a 
share on the common stock, from $2,771,- 
000, or $5.21 a share on the common, in 
1929, 
Dividends on the junior stock are being 
paid at the annual rate of $4.40 a share, 


HE George W. Helme Company is a 

- leading snuff producer, its output 
amounting to about a third of the coun- 
try’s production. The company was 
formed in 1911 to take over certain plants 
and brands of the American Snuff Com- 
pany in the dissolution of the American 
Tobacco Company. 

Net income rose last year to $2,331,000, 
equal after preferred dividends to $8.55 a 
share on the common stock, from $2,324,- 
000, or $8.52 a common share, in 1929. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $5 a share on the junior stock, 
with occasional extra payments. 














We Recommend the purchase of 


American Utilities & General Corporation 
$3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Traded in on the New York Curb Exchange 


Thjs Preferred Stock has a net asset 
value of approximately $70 a share. 


Detailed Information on Request 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 

















ht Corporation 


t. 


Poe. he vat a 


Utilities Power & Lig 








a 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, a subsidiary of 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation, serves Indianapolis, the center 
of one of the richest industrial and agricultural regions of America. 
This city and its environs possess unsurpassed possibilities for con- 
tinued growth. 


Class A Stock is traded on New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Class B and Common 
Stocks are traded on New York 
CurbandChicagoStock Exchanges 


For information regarding Util- 
ities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion and its securities consult 
your local investment dealer or 
write for descriptive literature. 





Uriuities Power ¢ Licht Securities COMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

















Dividends 








Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 


The Directors of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company have declared a quar- 
tetly dividend of two (2) per cent on the 
capital stock of this Company, being at 
the rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, 
payable out of the surplus earnings of 
the Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 3rd day of 
April, 1931, said dividend to be payable 
on the 17th day of April, 1931. 


A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 61 


A supine quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1931, equal to 2% 
of its par value (being at the rate 
of 8% per annum), will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on 
April 15, 1931, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on March 31, 1931. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 











Awenican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Gm 166th Dividend 


% Tue regular quarterly 

oy dividend of Two Dollars 

A and Twenty-Five Cents 

: ($2.25) per share will be 

wsthe on April 15, 1931, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on 
March 14, 1931 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, March 10, 1931. 
DIVIDEND NO. 248 
A_ dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable on the 15th day of April next, 
to pr te va of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 20th day of March, 1931. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





. 
National Power & Light Company 
$6 Preferred Stock Dividend 
The regular quarterly diviaend of $1.50 per share 
on the $6 Preferred Stock of National Power & Light 
Com has been declared for payment May 1, 1931, 
a ees of record at the close of business April 11, 


A. C, RAY, Treasurer. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 38 
A dividend of Fifty Cents per share has been 
declared on the stock of this Company payable 
April 15, 1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1931. 


" DODGE, Treasurer. 
Dated, March 5, 1931. 





FORBES for 


Gain in Residential Building 


Industry Encouraged by Favorable 
Reports from All Parts of Country 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


on the 1931 construction program 

of the recent revival in residential 
building. For several years the falling off 
in this class of construction has been noted 
with uneasiness, although the fact has 
been generally recognized that housing 
construction was overdone during the five 
years 1923 to 1928. A slump in residen- 
tial work was inevitable, even if there had 
been no business¢*depression. And when 
this development came, logical as it was, 
the construction industry suffered a serious 
blow. During the peak years of activity 
the building of homes constituted the lead- 
ing item in the aggregate of construction 
work, and when residential projects de- 
clined in volume the effect on the annual 
outlay for building was distinctly 
unfavorable. 

Experienced observers have been say- 
ing for months that the nation’s total 
volume of construction for 1931 would 
depend more upon what happens about 
residential work than upon any other fac- 
tor. They have been hoping for a re- 
vival in that class of work. Such a re- 
vival seemed imminent, for the reason that 
much of the oversupply created a few 
years back was being absorbed gradually. 
At the same time, it was known that con- 
ditions were not favorable for the financ- 
ing of new housing projects on a large 
scale, and builders and real estate men 
were reluctant to start new ventures. 

With the advent of Spring these draw- 
backs seem to be disappearing. Especially 
is this the case in New York City and in 
New England, two sections of the country 
which contributed prodigally to the record 
volume of construction during the recent 
peak years. In both sections a distinct up- 
ward trend in residential projects has been 
reported during the last few weeks. 

During February, for the first time in 
more than two years, housing plans ceased 
declining and began showing a gain in 
the weekly statistics. This gain is being 
maintained, and is bringing great satis- 
faction to leaders in the industry. 


|: is too early to calculate the effect 


HEN residential work was setting 
new records a large percentage of 


such projects were being pushed in Brook- 
lyn, Queens and the Bronx, with hundreds 
of high-class apartment buildings going 
up at the same time in Manhattan. The 
present upward trend is shown more par- 
ticularly in the Bronx and Queens, but 
it seems probable that Manhattan also will 
show renewed activity in this respect. 

Interest in housing projects is reviving 
also in some of the Central States, and 
in Minneapolis a gain of 29 per cent. 
over February last year is shown. On the 
Pacific Coast, from San Francisco south- 
ward in California, notable increases in 
the volume of residential work are fore- 
shadowed. 

The significant fact is brought out by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation statistics that 
during February the volume of residen- 
tial projects practically equalled the non- 
residential. When the industry was pro- 
ceeding at top speed, residential work had 
an undisputed hold on first place in the 
construction totals. This lead was lost 
gradually, and last year housing occupied 
second place month after month. Now 
that these projects are showing substan- 
tial gains and may soon again lead all other 
classes, a much more hopeful view of the 
outlook is taken by many observers. 


7 ITH the adjournment of Congress 
it is possible for construction leaders 
to calculate closely on the business the 
year may bring from Federal agencies. 
That the volume of this work will be 
larger than anticipated earlier in the year 
is evident. The appropriations for public 
buildings form a relatively small part of 
the aggregate, but so many of these pro- 
jects are being speeded up, and in such 
widely-scattered sections, that the effect 
on the industry will be decidedly helpful. 
In the South, a great deal of activity is 
foreshadowed. Exclusive of Federal under- 
takings, Atlanta’s construction’ program 
involves spending $750,000,000 this year. 
In Dallas and other sections of Texas a 
new oil boom is developing a large amount 
of work, building as well as engineering. 
Most significance, however, attaches to 
the revival in residential projects. That 
is basic to the industry. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS FLATTENING OUT 
(37 STATES tm MILLIONS Of DOLLARS- DODGE REPORTS ) 
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Rail Earnings 
Drop Sharply 


First Quarter of 1931 
Poorest in Ten Years 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


HEN this article is published the 
W sits will have finished the 

first quarter of the year with the 
poorest earnings, both total and net, that 
they have made in any quarter during 
the present depression, and also the poor- 
est earnings that they have made in the 
first quarter of any year since 1921. Their 
total earnings and operating expenses in 
January were the smallest for any Janu- 
ary since 1918, their net operating in- 
come was the smallest for this month 
since 1922, and the return earned by them 
was at the annual rate of only 2.28 per 
cent., or smaller than in January, 1922. 
Car loadings since January 1 have been 
relatively the poorest since the depression 
began, and therefore earnings for the en- 
tire quarter cannot reasonably be expected 
to be relatively any better than they were 
in January. 

Measured by car loadings, the depres- 
sion of 1921 lasted 14 months. Meas- 
ured by the same standard, the present 
depression had lasted 18 months at the 
end of March, and was still at its worst. 


TI. HE decision of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission requiring the west- 
ern railways to put into effect by June 
1 the reduction of grain rates ordered 
some months ago, and which it is esti- 
mated will amount to $20,000,000 an- 
nually, illustrates the fact that the rail- 
ways are between the devil and the deep 
sea. On the one hand, they are being sub- 
jected to unprecedentedly severe competi- 
tion from other means of transportation 
for both passenger and freight business, 
and on the other hand to restrictive regu- 
lation. Such competition was not contem- 
plated when the policy of effective regu- 
lation was adopted, but, on the contrary, 
this policy was predicated principally up- 
on the assumption that the railways were 
a monopolistic industry. 

The railways as a result face this situ- 
ation: Some of their traffic is subject to 
such competition that they cannot advance 
their rates without driving it away. Re- 
cently, in spite of such poor earnings, ac- 
tual reductions have been made in pas- 
senger rates and in freight rates on 
automobiles to meet certain forms of this 
competition. 

On the other hand, some of their traffic, 
such as grain, is not subject to the same 
severe competition; but the commission 
orders reductions in the rates on grain 
ostensibly because they are excessive but 
actually to aid agriculture at the expense 
of the railways. No other industry in 
the country is subject to such influences. 
Public utilities are regulated as monopo- 
lies, but usually they are so, and there- 
fore do not have competition. Other in- 
dustries that are affected by competition 
do not have regulation. 
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24 West 40th Street 








Pioneering Under 


New Conditions 


HE true pioneer is one who en- 

visions his objective, makes his 
plans with sane, unbiased judgment, 
and carries them to completion with 
a calm steadfastness of purpose that 
is yet flexible enough to take cogni- 
zance of changing conditions. 


The new modern format of SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN and its vigorous 
editorial policy of bringing to the 
forefront the economic significance 
of developments in science, has now 
been coupled with a readjustment of 
advertising rates. Many have said 
that such a change in the face of 
present conditions took a vast amount 
of courage, but it is our belief that it 
is the only way to meet those condi- 
tions successfully. 


You will want to follow the absorb- 
ing story of the hand-in-hand prog- 
ress of Science and Industry as told 
month by month in SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. Therefore we make a 
special introductory offer of one 
year's subscription for $3.00. Make 
your remittance while the subject is 
still fresh in your mind to 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


New York City 


























Do You Need 


New York Representation 
By a Seasoned Executive? 


An American business man with executive ex- 
perience and an established office will act as New 
York representative for reputable out of town con- 
cerns. This service includes the handling of credits, 
adjustments, contacts, interviews, business investiga- 
tions and sales 

e service is made available at a very low cost 
as compared with maintenance of an independent 
New York office. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


FREDERICK A. SHARP 
Confidential Management Service 
11 West 42nd Street New York, 

















Large or Small Orders | 


| 
executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


_ Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(HisHoLM @ (HAPMAN 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


New York | 


Members 
Members 


52 Broadway 
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SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















BUSINESS oe eres ¥t 


ACHINE 

Bl EA ED 35,040 oN ONE YEAR 
$160 — earned $2,160. One man prosed 

semper alee 6 exclusive advertis ng tl og 

ited poosibilities. Protected terri ent re- 


py ate innecessary. NA keitac co., 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, ilinois. 





FORBES for 


Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


AMERICAN Beet Sucar Co.—Offering 
contracts to beet growers that call for a 
minimum of $5 a ton, against $6 last year; 
expected to sign 16,000 acres. Contracts 
provide for a higher rate if the sugar mar- 
ket improves. 

AMERICAN EAGLE ArRcRAFT Corp.—Peti- 
tion filed by creditors, which resulted in 
appointment of receiver for company. 

AMERICAN & ForeIGN Power Co., INc. 
—Acquisition of a 50% interest in Karachi 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., of Karachi, 
India, consummated. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CorpP.—De- 
ferred action on dividend. Previously paid 
$2 a share in cash and 4% in stock each 
year in semi-annual instalments. 

CHEMICAL BANK & Trust ComMPANY— 
Declared regular quarterly dividend of 45 
cents per share on capital stock, payable 
April 1, to stockholders of record March 
17, 1931. 

Coca-Cota Co.—Planning new bottling 
plant at Beaumont, Tex., with installation 
of automatic bottling, conveying and other 
equipment, to cost over $110,000. 

Conso.tipATEeD Gas & Exectric Licut & 
Power Co. or BALTIMoRE—Planning ter- 
minal power substation near generating 
plant at Westport, in connection with new 
steel tower transmission line from Safe 
Harbor, Pa., by Safe Harbor Power Co., 
an affiliated organization. 

CunarD STEAMSHIP Co., Ltp.—An- 
nounced reduction, effective May 1, 1931, 
of 10% in salaries of all its more than 11,- 
000 employees in England, the U. S., Can- 
ada and afloat. 

Curtiss WricHt Corp.—Cut stock of 
new planes to 151 on Jan. 1, 1931, from 
around 594 units at start of 1930. All 
planes were carried at market value ywhich 
was considerably below cost. Work of 
moving machinery from Curtiss aeroplane 
factory at Garden City, L. I., to the one 
at Buffalo, under way. Factory to be closed 
April 1, 1931. 

Du Pont pE Nemours & Co.—Operation 
of the Richmond plant of du Pont Cello- 
phane Co., subsidiary, has reached 75% of 
capacity. Additional machines are being 
put into production as fast as workers are 
trained. 

Forp Moror Co.—Official declared that 
normal production schedules would be in 
effect by middle of April. World pro- 
duction of Ford cars and trucks in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, was 85,109 units, highest 
monthly production since September, 1930. 
February production was an increase of 
29,927 cars and trucks over January, 1931, 
and of 40,077 over December, 1930. 

Forp Motor Co., Ltp.—Announced at 
annual meeting of Ford Motor A. G., sub- 


sidiary, that sales in 1930 totaled 13,700 
units and that forecast for 1931 called for 
sales of 17,000 units. Large current orders 
on hand indicated that about 25% of total 
German automobile business in 1931 would 
go to Ford. Declared dividend of 10%, 
less 221%4% British income tax and ex- 
penses of depositary, on American deposi- 
tary receipts, payable Mar. 27, 1931. 

Great AtLtantic & Paciric TEA Co. or 
AMeERIcA—Opened three new stores in 
Toledo in which nothing that costs more 
than 10 cents will be sold. Complete line 
of groceries, fresh vegetables and other 
goods will be carried. 


Howe Sounp Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share, payable April 
15 to holders of record March 31, 1931, re- 
ducing rate to $3 per annum from $4 per 
annum paid heretofore. 

INvEsTors SyNDICATE—Loans made in 
year ended Feb. 28, 1931, totaled $7,393,- 
242, compared with $7,386,086 for year 
ended Jan. 31, 1931. Loans funded in 
February, 1931, averaged $4,227, compared 
with $4,341 in January, 1931, and "$4,291 in 
year ended Feb. 28, 1931. Loans funded in 
first two months of this year amounted to 
$1,187,021, and averaged $4,285. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Declared dividend 
of 75 cents a share for first quarter of 
1931, payable to holders of record March 
19, 1931. This compared with dividend of 
$1 a share paid Dec. 31, 1930 and with 
$1.50 a share quarterly prior to that date. 

MeEtro-Gotwyn Pictures Corp.—New 
York Stock Exchange received notice from 
corporation that 3,741 shares, $101,000 par 
value, of its preferred stock had been se- 
lected by lot as of March 13 for redemption 
on June 15, 1931, at $27 a share. plus ac- 
crued dividends. 

Missourt Paciric RAILRoAD—Since dis- 
covery of new oil pool in Rusk and Gregg 
counties company has spent approximately 
$500,000 for enlargement of facilities. 

NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT, INc.—New 
York Stock Exchange announced that it 
had received from company notice of pro- 
posed reduction in authorized common 
stock from 2,000,000 to 650,000 shares. 
Stockholders would vote on proposal at 
special meeting on April 9, 1931 

NationaL Raprator Corp.—Announced 
that $6,455,000 of 614% debentures consti- 
tuting over 60% of total issue outstanding 
had been deposited under reorganization 
plan. There also had been deposited sub- 
stantial amounts of the preferred and 
common stocks. Time was extended 
within which deposits might be made to. 
close of business April 15, 1931. 

New York CENTRAL RAILRoAD—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, 
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payable May 1 to holders of record March 
27, 1931, placing stock on annual basis of 
$6 a share, against $8 a share paid hereto- 
fore. 


OuiveR Farm Equipment Co.—An- 
nounced company still working on Russian 
order. Although order for 5,000 tractors 
probably would be completed in March, it 
was considered possible that entire order 
for 1,500 combines sold to Soviet might 
not be completed until some time in April. 


Paciric GAs & ELectric Co.—Time for 
leposit of preferred stock of Great West- 
ern Power Co. in exchange for 544% and 
6% preferred stocks of this company has 
been extended to March 31, 1931. 


Rapio Corp. or AMERICA—1930 report 
said during year remainder of stock of E. 
T. Cunningham, Inc., distributors of Cun- 
ningham tubes, was acquired, making that 
company a wholly-owned RCA subsidiary. 
Tubes were marketed under Cunningham 
trade name through separate channel of 
Cunningham distributors. 


REMINGTON Rano, Inc.—Noiseless port- 
able typewriter now in production and will 
be introduced publicly about June 1, 1931. 
It is thought that new machine will be of- 
fered around $75 or $80. 


RIcHFIELD Om Co. oF CALIFORNIA 
—Time for deposit of first mortgage and 
collateral trust Series A 6% convertible 
bonds, due in 1944, under protective com- 
mittee agreement has been extended to 
April 15, 1931. Also, announced stock- 
holders would not hold annual meeting this 
year in view of the receivership under 
which company’s properties were being 
administered by William C. McDuffie. 
Meeting ordinarily would be held March 
19, 1931. 

Sears, Roesuck & Co.—Articles of in- 
corporation filed at Springfield, Ill., for 
Allstate Insurance Co., organized by this 
company. While promoters of the venture 
had not decided upon the scope of its op- 
erations, one of first ventures would be the 
sale of automobile insurance. 


STEWART-WARNER CorP.—Will manu- 
facture new home moving picture camera 
which will be placed on market within 
near future and also plan to develop a 
projector and special screen as accessories 
for camera. 


Trans-Lux Movie Corp.—First unit of 
new chain of daylight talking picture the- 
atres to be operated by this company, a 
subsidiary of Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp., was opened at 58th Street 
and Madison Ave., New York. 


Unitep STaTEs RuBBER Co.—AIl records 
were broken at Detroit plant in production 
of tires on March 10, 1931. All produc- 
tion records were beaten by an increase of 
3% while biggest shipment ever made from 
plant was recorded. 


Unitep States STEEL Corp.—Ratio of 
output to capacity in 1930 was next to low- 
est for any year since the organization of 
corporation, lowest having been in 1921, 
when ratio was 47.5%. 


WEsTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co.—An- 
nounced, effective immediately, Western 
Union offices would accept fares, sell air- 
line tickets and make reservations for seats 
on a number of airway routes of country. 
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Signals— 


How to tell from characteristic mar- 
ket action when “tops,” “bottoms,” 
and accumulating or distributing 
areas have been or are about to be 
reached. 


Volume— 
The Prime Indicator— 


How to predict and prepare for ad- 
vances or recessions by watching 
volume—the importance of big trans- 
actions, and the lack of them. 


Timing Commitments— 


The importance of the time element 
in trading. Changes of trend, some- 
times completely indicated in a. few 


hours. 


250 Pages 

Size 54x84 

16 Plates 

Charts - Diagrams 
$3.00 


valuable 


Forecasting from Charts— 


How to chart individual stocks from 
daily report sheets. 

information 
charts when you have not the time, 


How to read 
from 


or do not choose to watch the ticker. 


How To Read The Action of The Market 


Explained by 


‘“‘Tape Reading & Market Tactics”’ 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


Vice-President, Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


HIS book shows you how the professionals and pool 

I operators of Wall Street use the most profitable 
methods in trading; how the average trader may sense 
what the “big interests” are doing and follow their example. 
It further shows you how to graduate from that group 
known as The Public—who are “always wrong”—and join 
the relatively few who make money by trading in stocks. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is the product of a 
modern market mind. Humphrey B. Neill, its writer, has 
profited by the momentous market happenings of the past 
two years. He has MADE MONEY trading in these depres- 
sion periods and he has made it by following the principles 
set forth in this book. 


Three Distinct Sections — The first part treats upon the 
struggle of the public and the professional traders, and 
the methods used by the latter to sell the former stocks 
at a profit. 

The second part is devoted to tape reading and a study of 
market action. It gives definite instructions as to how you 
may read profitable information from the action of the 
market. 

Part three is devoted to that important but little known 
subject — market philosophy. A brilliant, interesting and 
sometimes biting exposé of human psychology as applied 
to stock market operations is given here. 


No Time to Read the Tape? Read This! 


For those who trade within the intermediate trends of stock prices, 
and who cannot devote their time to watching the tape, this book has 
definite value. It shows how to apply all of the principles of tape 
reading and how to analyze market action from daily reports without 
constant study of the tape. 


For Free Examination 
Here is an opportunity to examine at our expense the methods of 
forecasting and the analyses of stock price movements which are 
explained in this volume. After you have looked over the book, send 
us only $3.00—or, if its contents do not suit you, return the book; 
there is no obligation. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me at once a copy of “Tape Reading and Market Tactics,” price $3.00. 
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FORBES for 


eAbout 


Important 


PEOPLE 


|” Sata ein S. SLOAN, president, 
Brooklyn Edison Company, has 
been elected a director of the Continental 
Can Company. 

Gilbert Yates was elected treasurer of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
succeeding the late Clifford R. Dunham. 
Mr. Yates entered the Chemical Bank in 
1910. 


Thomas A. Buckner has been elected 

president of the New York Life Insur- 

ance Company, suc- 

ceeding Darwin P. 

Kingsley, who  be- 

comes chairman. At 

the age of 15 “Tom” 

Buckner started with 

the New York Life 

as an office boy in his 

father’s agency in 

Milwaukee, selling 

Thomas A. Buckner i"Surance after office 

hours. In 1898, at 

the age of 33, he was called to New 

York as Superintendent of Agencies; in 

1903 he was made vice-president in full 

charge of the entire agency force. He 

celebrated his fiftieth anniversary with the 
company last year. 

W. H. Lally was elected president of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, suc- 
ceeding Samuel Woolner, Jr. 

Frank B. Williams, Jr., sales manager, 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Diehl Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


HARLES A. McCULLOCH, | for- 

mer president of the Parmelee Trans- 

fer Company, was elected chairman of the 
John R. Thompson Company. 

James Simpson, Jr., son of the chair- 
man, was elected a directcr of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

James C. Stone, vice-president, succeeds 
Alexander Legge as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Mr. 

Stone has worked for 
nine years on co-oper- 
ative marketing proj- 
ects, devoting his ef- 
forts to banding to- 
gether tobacco grow- 
ers, until he became 
vice-chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

William Duncan 
Herridge, Ottawa James C. Stone 
barrister, has been appointed as Canada’s 
new Minister to the United States, suc- 
ceeding Vincent Massey. 

Edwin S. Webster, Jr., has resigned as 
vice-president of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
and president of Stone & Webster Invest- 
ing Corporation, to become a partner in 
Kidder, Peabody & Company. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Nobody Home 


One morning the parcel post carrier had 
a package for a Mrs. Goldstein, who lives 
in the outskirts of Brooklyn. He blew his 
whistle several times and yelled the name 
of Goldstein ditto, before a voice from the 
top floor answered, “Yaas?” 

“A package for Mrs. Goldstein,” he said. 
“Will you please come down and sign 
for it?” 

“Wot kinda peckege?” the voice asked. 

“A large one,” replied the postman. 

“From who comes it?” she wanted to 
know next. 

“From a Mr. Stein,” yelled the post- 
man. 

“From whur?” persisted the lady. 

“From California,” he told her in re- 
signed accents. “Will you please come 
down and sign for it?” 

“Wot’s in de peckege?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell you that, madam,” the post- 
man hollered, “I don’t know.” 

“You ken’t tell me what’s in de 
peckege?” she repeated in surprise. 

“No, madam,” he answered, losing all 
that was left of his temper, “I can’t.” 

There was a pause. 

“Vell,” she finally said, “you'll hev to 
come back tomorrer. Mrs. Goldstein ain’t 
home.”—$5 prize to D. C. Murphy, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


One on G. B. S. 

This story is told in England of an 
American stenographer at Geneva, who 
during the big conference approached 
George Bernard Shaw and asked the 
famous author for his autograph. 

Rather grouchily, G. B. S. said he would 
rather not. 

“Why?” demanded the American flap- 
per, “can’t you write?” 

“No,” snapped G. B. S. 

“Well, then, just mark an X on the line 
there,” she smiled, whereupon Shaw 
grinned and signed his name.—Prize of 
Forbes book to G. Norton, Chicago, Til. 


Expecting Too Much 

Joe Cook tells this one. He said he 
walked into a restaurant the other day and 
ordered bean soup. ‘Finding no beans in 
it, he immediately protested. The waitress 
retorted : 

“Well, we got cabinet pudding, too, but 
you won't find Andrew Mellon in it.”— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Lar. ‘ 

: } 0. be ; ge sizes must be in half 
inch multiples. Cash basis only, No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 
reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 



























EXPERIENCED SECURITY SALESMAN 


LARGE public utility organization of national scope 
has an opening in its Customer Ownership Depart- 
ment for an experienced security salesman. 


Qualifications required for consideration are: 
Proved sales ability in public utility 


Customer Ownership work and a charac- 
ter background of high business ideals. 


Write in detail, giving references which we will hold con- 
fidential. T-252, Forbes, New York. 




















How Many Has Rie uae — time, 


: money, experience and work. Available to 
of Yo r FE t reputable organization at suitable terms — if 
U xecu ives requiring young engineer with seven years’ 
experience, founded upon technical education, 
Read Forbes ? in general contracting, including promotion, 
; design, estimating, purchasing and expedit- 

ing. Box T-250, FORBES. 































Corporations: 


| F you are planning to add to your execu- 
tive staff either now or in the future, write 
us. We have executives on file to fit the 
specific position. 










































UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


Vv 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 


Founders Corporation. 
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In modern business the importance of a 
fresh point of view cannot be over-empha- 
sized. To those who are advertisers its 
importance is paramount. Progress is so 
constant, tastes so transient that business 
men must maintain a perpetual check on 
the qualifications of their products and 
the market for them. 


Any business that retains fixed notions 
and clings to inflexible rules cannot long 
survive. Rule-of-thumb methods and yard- 
sticks of yesterday will not do today’s 
work. Be alive to new ideas — provided 
they are built on foundations of common 
sense. 


Business men who keep a fresh point of 
view appreciate the increasing importance 
of World’s Work as a necessary advertis- 
ing medium. In confining its circulation 
to picked business leaders, World’s Work 
has built a live and condensed readership 


Have You 
a Fresh Point 
of View ? 


among the men who guide our economic 
destiny. Successful executives do not have 
to read World’s Work; they seek it because 
their type of mind demands authoritative 
interpretations of meaningful happenings. 
World’s Work supplies them with a fresh 
point of view. 


Written for the man, not the organiza- 
tion, World’s Work meets a personal need. 
It is read at home with the interest and 
attention that stacks of publications on 
office desks never receive. 


A fresh point of view will see World’s 
Work as a prime medium for obtaining 
the personal and interested attention of 
important executives in dominant organi- 
zations; for reaching the heads of active 


’ families in fortunate circumstances. 


World’s Work carries advertising to those 
men business needs to reach. 


World’s Work is Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 244 Madison Avenue, New York City 








